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This Month's Cover 

The Teamster, fresh and vigorous in 
a “new uniform,” steps further ahead in 
the important field of the labor press 
with the publication of this issue. 

On the cover is a Teamster, a member 
of Local No. 33, who is typical of the 
nearly one million members of our 
Brotherhood. 

Growth of our organization, and the 
added responsibility it entails, has made 
this new and bigger Teamster magazine 
possible. In its more readable format. 
The International Teamster seeks to 
typify the characteristics of the Brother- 
hood as an organization. 

Like our International Union, it shall 
continue striving to act with the strength 
of youth, yet think with the wisdom of 
maturity; it is dedicated to unity of pur- 
pose and oneness in action. 
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X RADITIONALLY, Labor Day has been a time for men and women in 
the labor movement to rededicate themselves to the cause they serve. There 
are those — and they are a small minority — who have “served” labor for their 
own selfish ends, and for them the words of my first sentence will be 
without meaning. 

But for those of us who are actively involved in furthering labor’s cause, 
Labor Day is a meaningful day. Immersed, as we all are, in the daily round 
of meeting urgent problems of the hour in a realistic fashion, we need Labor 
Day — and the holiday it affords — to take a brief pause in which to gather 
fresh sustenance. We can also look back, weigh the errors we have made and, 
in the light of experience gained, chart a new course toward the goals we 
have set. 

In my long years in the labor movement, I have made many Labor Day 
speeches, written many Labor Day messages. In this hour of great crisis in 
the world, I cannot impress it too strongly that the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers has a stake in keeping 
America’s political vitality high. Let none of us be apathetic this year about 
the many pressing domestic problems that are clamoring for solution. Let us 
turn out at the polls this year in full strength to demonstrate democracy’s 
vitality. And let us, on this Labor Day, be thankful that America is still free — 
and resolve to keep it free. 


General President 




AFL and Teamsters Executive 
Councils Support Dave Beck 


I^NE HUNDRED per cent back- 
ing of Dave Beck, Executive 
Vice-President, and Joint Council 
28 has been given by the AFL and 
the General Executive Board of the 
Teamsters in the jurisdictional con- 
troversy with the International As- 
sociation of Machinists at the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company plant, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Action was taken by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Executive 
Council on August 26, and by the 
General Executive Board on August 
27. Both meetings took place in 
Chicago, 111. 

Highlights of the Chicago sessions 
were: 

1 The American Federation of 
Labor’s Executive Council 
after hearing a presentation by 
Dave Beck, representatives of 
Joint Council 28 and local union 
officials decided unanimously that 
the Teamsters are correct and jus- 
tified in their effort to organize the 
warehousemen at the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. plant, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The issue of jurisdiction 
had been raised when the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
challenged the right of the Team- 
sters to organize the warehouse- 
men. 

O Complete endorsement of 
Dave Beck and his co-work- 
ers in the West Coast was given by 
the General Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in the Boeing Aircraft 
Company jurisdictional dispute 
with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The Board 
pledged itself to ^‘render all aid 


Political Position of International Also 
Is Outlined at Meeting of Executive Board 
In Chicago; Retail Clerks Get Warning 

by DANIEL J. TOBIN 


within its power” to the local 
Teamster unions involved. 

^ The Board found that at- 
tempts are being made by the 
International Retail Clerks Asso- 
ciation to violate agreements be- 
tween the Association and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. The Board went on record 
to the effect that ^^unless the 
Seattle situation is immediately 
terminated and the Clerks cease 
and desist from the present activi- 
ties the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters will sever all recog- 
nition and all relation” with the 
International Association of Re- 
tail Clerks. 

A Political action in the 1948 
election campaign will be de- 
termined locally. Local unions 
will decide in their own areas 
whom they shall support, regard- 
less of political affiliation, and 
how funds (collected as individ- 
uals) shall be raised. The Board 
recommended that efforts be put 
forth ^^to defeat those who sup- 
ported and enacted into law the 
most vicious of all labor laws, the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” The Board 
said that ‘‘selection and endorse- 
ment of the candidates also be left 
in the hands of local unions or of 
the committee of voluntary work- 
ers who may be set up.” 

The following representatives of 


our local unions appeared before 
the Executive Council meeting of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in order to properly present the real 
situation as obtaining in the Boeing 
plant in Seattle where the Machin- 
ists Union has had some dispute for 
several months past: 

Dave Beck, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Frank Brewster, Secretary - Treas- 
urer Joint Council 28 and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Local Union 174. 
Samuel DeMoss, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Local Union 353. 

James Rohan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Local Union 882. 

Gordon Lindsay, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Automotive Trade Division 
of Western Conference. 

John Annand, International Organ- 
izer, Los Angeles, California. 
George Leonard, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Local Union 203. 

Paul Jones, Executive Organizer Los 
Angeles Joint Council. 

Ray Leheney, Joint Council 42. 
Richard Seltzer, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local Union 572. 

John Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local Union 306. 

In addition to the above there 
were several other representatives 
from the West Coast. 

The information obtained from 
the representatives by the member- 
ship of the Executive Council was 
of such a startling nature as to 
cause no doubt in the minds of 
the members of the Council as to 
who was right and who was wrong. 
The Teamsters’ representatives 
explained fully during a period 
of nearly two and one-half hours, 
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Green Submits Favorable Decision 



American Federation oe Labor 


Exfcutivf Council 


0, ^ AugUSt 30 , 1948. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, 

222 East Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

Dear Sir and Brother; 

J. herewith submit the unanimous decision of the 
Executive Council in the controversy which had arisen at the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation Plant between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the International Association 
of Machinists. The action of the Council to which I have 
Just referred reads as follows: 

"It was regularly moved and seconded that the Executive 
Council finds that the controversy in the Boeing Aircraft 
Corporation Plant in Seattle, arises out of the efforts 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters to gain 
recognition of its Jurisdiction over warehousemen employed 
in that plant who have been admitted to membership In the 
International Association of Machinists in violation of 
the Jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and that this Council therefore supports the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters In its efforts 
to enforce its Jurisdiction over warehousemen which has 
been granted to it by the American Federation of Labor; 
that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters Is an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, and we 
ask every affiliated organization in the Federation to 
support the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
Its fight to maintain its Jurisdiction against a 
non-afflllated organization. " 

I repeat what I stated in the beginning of this 
communication, that the action of the Executive Council as 
herein reported upon was unanimous. 


With all good v;lshes, I beg to remain 
Slncerely'Tot^s , 



Preslcfent , 

American Federation of Labor. 


what caused the trouble and what 
the low-down was on this job. They 
went into the history of this thing 
and said everybody helped the Ma- 
chinists Union when they were en- 
deavoring to organize this plant. 
They brought out the fact that there 
was another plant in Wichita oper- 
ated by the Boeing Company in 
which the Machinists have contin- 
ued to work, in spite of the strike at 
Seattle. 

It was also brought out that pro- 
visions offered to Machinists at Boe- 
ing provided higher wage scales than 
any other contract in the industry. 
The Boeing Aircraft Company is 
engaged almost exclusively in manu- 
facturing planes for the Army and 
Navy. 

Compelled to Join 

The question arose over the juris- 
diction of warehouses. It was 
proven conclusively to the Execu- 
tive Council that the Machinists vio- 
lated the jurisdiction of all the crafts. 
As set forth in the telegram on page 
5 of this issue, it is clearly shown 
that there was violation with the 
various crafts affiliated with the 
building trades. The dispute, how- 
ever, with the Teamsters Was that the 
Machinists refused to recognize 
Teamsters’ jurisdiction over Ware- 
housemen, as granted by the A. F. 
of L. 

Jurisdiction Stated 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was given jurisdiction 
over warehousemen and women 
without any objections on the part 
of anyone; that was several years 
ago. The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has organized 
warehouse people in almost every 
branch of trade in the State of 
Washington. So, when Mr. Ma- 
chinist, who is now out of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
who has deserted the institution that 
helped to make the Machinists 
Union and who refuses to carry out 
the jurisdiction granted to the 
Teamsters, started the trouble. The 
Teamsters have done nothing more 
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in this case than insist upon their 
right to protect their jurisdiction. 

The committee named above pre- 
sented the case in a splendid man- 
ner to the Executive Council and 
also answered all questions sub- 
mitted by members of the Executive 
Council. 

Decision Reached 

After the hearing the Council 
went into executive session and the 
following decision was reached by 
the Executive Council and the de- 
cision was the unanimous action of 


the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that the Executive Council 
finds that the controversy at the 
Boeing Aircraft plant in Seattle 
arises out of the efforts of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
to gain recognition of its jurisdiction 
over warehousemen employed in 
that plant who have been admitted 
to membership in the International 
Association of Machinists in viola- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Team- 
sters and that this Council, therefore, 
supports the International Brother- 
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hood of Teamsters in its efforts to 
enforce its jurisdiction over ware- 
housemen which has been granted 
to it by the American Federation 
of Labor; that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is an af- 
filiate of this Federation of Labor 
and we ask every affiliated organi- 
zation in the Federation to support 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in its fight to maintain 
its jurisdiction against a non-affili- 
ated organization. 

Carried unanimously. 

Teamsters Pledge Aid 
To Seattle Council 

The General Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, meeting in the Stevens 
Hotel in the City of Chicago, August 
27, 1948, after hearing the case of 
the trouble with the Machinists in 
Seattle, in the dispute now obtaining 
in the Boeing plant as a result of the 
Machinists refusing to recognize our 
jurisdiction over warehouse workers, 
as presented by Vice President Beck, 
Frank Brewster, and others, the 
General Executive Board unani- 
mously endorsed the Teamsters Joint 
Council of Seattle and vicinity. 

The General Executive Board fur- 
thermore pledged itself to render all 
aid within its power to the local 
unions of the International Brother- 
hood engaged in this struggle which 
was forced on them by another 
union which is independent and out- 
side of The American Federation of 
Labor, and the General Executive 
Board calls on all affiliated local 
unions of our International and their 
friends to sustain, as much as they 
can within the law, the Teamsters 
Joint Council of Seattle in its en- 
deavor to protect the jurisdiction of 
warehouse workers which jurisdic- 
tion was granted unanimously many 
years ago by convention of The 
American Federation of Labor. 

Political Activity 
Plans Are Outlined 

At the convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
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held in San Francisco in August, 
1947, the General President re- 
ferred to the fact that there was a 
national political election coming up 
in 1948, and that if it was deemed 
advisable the General Executive 
Board may call a conference of our 
representatives some time before the 
general election. 

The General Executive Board in 
its meetings afterwards also dis- 
cussed the matter and it was again 
discussed at the last meeting and 
the following action was taken, that 
all of our people and their friends 
that can will go out in their own 
districts and endeavor to help elect 
the friends of labor, whether they 
be Democrats or Republicans. Es- 
pecially should they support those 
who are running for seats in the 
Senate or House of Representatives 
who voted for labor and against the 
Taft-Hartley Law. They should 
thoroughly watch and analyze their 
candidates and do what they can to 
defeat those who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

You can collect your own moneys 
as individuals and contribute as in- 
dividuals. You cannot expend the 
moneys of your local unions in cam- 
paigns, and from now on we expect 
our large membership to interest 
themselves in the leadership and ad- 
vice of the officers of their local 
unions and we again repeat and re- 
quest you to put forth every effort 
to defeat those who supported and 
enacted into law that most vicious 
of all labor laws, the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

This was the unanimous action 
of the General Executive Board. 
Therefore, there will not be any con- 
ference called in Washington or else- 
where by the International Execu- 
tive Board or its General President. 

From now on, you, in your sev- 
eral districts must be on the job to 
defeat the enemies of labor or else 
those enemies will destroy you and 
your unions. 

In the above unanimous decision 
it was brought out in the discussions 


that moneys collected from volun- 
tary subscriptions of union men or 
their friends should be expended by 
those representing the Teamsters 
Union in the several districts in be- 
half of the friends of labor and that 
the selection and endorsement of 
the candidates also be left in the 
hands of the local unions or of the 
committee of voluntary workers .who 
may be set up. 

This suggestion or discussion was 
also approved by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

This is published for your infor- 
mation and advice. 

West Coast Locals 
Backed Against Clerks 

The International Executive 
Board has given full and careful 
consideration to the subject matter 
of dispute as it pertains to the Boe- 
ing Plant in Seattle. 

After a careful consideration of 
the subject matter, the International 
Executive Board pledges to the offi- 
cers and membership of Joint Coun- 
cil 28, its complete confidence in 
the position of Joint Council 28 and 
pledges the support of the Interna- 
tional and its affiliated local unions 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was granted jurisdiction 
over all phases of warehouse work 
and must insist on the observance of 
this jurisdiction by the Machinists 
at the Boeing Airplane Company. 

It further places itself on record 
that unless the slanderous and false 
attacks directed against Joint Coun- 
cil 28, its officers and International 
Union Representatives there be dis- 
continued that this Board in behalf 
of this International Union will at 
once notify the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists that we will 
sever all recognition of that organi- 
zation. 

This International Executive 
Board hereby vests authority in the 
General President to exercise full 
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Building Council Charges Pressure Tactics by Machinists 


Class of Service 
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judgment as it pertains to any finan- 
cial support in the Boeing dispute 
and if a condition arises when the 
officers or International Representa- 
tive bring to the attention of the 
General President that any financial 
assistance is needed he is hereby 
empowered with full discretion to 
determine all aid that in his judg- 
ment is needed. 

The International Executive 
Board in pledging complete support 
to Joint Council 28 and its Inter- 
national Representatives will use 
every avenue of publicity available 
through the magazine and other 
mediums of contact to labor and 
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fully support the position taken by 
Joint Council 28 for the preserva- 
tion of jurisdictional rights. 

Executive Vice President Beck 
brought to the attention of the In- 
ternational Executive Board and 
they concur in his statements that 
the officers of Joint Council 28 
stand ready at any time that the 
Machinists International Union will 
reaffiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to submit the en- 
tire subject matter of dispute to 
conference between representatives 
of the International Association of 
Machinists and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Failure 


on the part of the conferees to reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement 
the subject matter to be then car- 
ried to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the decision of the said Council to 
be final and binding on both parties 
to the dispute. 

Relative to the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Union, this International 
Executive Board finds that com- 
mitments were entered into in the 
form of definite agreement between 
representative officers of the Interna- 
tional Retail Clerks Association and 
International officers of the Team- 

{Continued on page 16) 
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By “Teamster” Staff Writer 


T^HE world moves today on oil. 
The wheels of industry are lubri- 
cated by oil and much of the power 
is supplied by petroleum sources. 
America’s. 3 i million passenger cars 
and six and a half million trucks 
depend on petroleum to keep mov- 
ing. Oil lubricates trade between 
the states and with our overseas cus- 
tomers. Oil is the magic fluid which 
makes possible the swift-moving 
pace of modern trade and industry. 

But with all of the supplies of oil 
we have, do we have enough? De- 
mand has increased tremendously 
since the war. We have more than 
a third more trucks and hundreds 
of thousands of new passenger 
cars. Will the present supply satisfy 
the many transportation, industrial, 
and domestic demands? 

To obtain the answers to some of 
these questions, The Interna- 
tional Teamster interviewed both 
Government and industry officials 
and studied industry and official 
reports. Here are the principal 
questions and the answers: 

1. Will there be an oil shortage? 

This is the $64 question and 
should come after we have consid- 
ered the many and complex factors. 
Oil experts and Government offi- 
cials say we must consider the “short 
term” and the “long term” outlooks. 
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We are told that there will be oil 
products to meet present and anti- 
cipated demands if users, both com- 
mercial and domestic cooperate in 
conserving the supply. A subcom- 
mittee of the U. S. Senate Commerce 
Committee has warned that the mar- 
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gin of safety in New York and New 
England is slim. The committee 
asked the governors of 32 states to 
revive emergency fuel conservation 
measures and to give consideration 
to the fact that an automobile going 
60 miles an hour uses nearly twice 
as much gas as one traveling 40 
miles an hour. This may mean the 
possibility of speed limits in the 
East, North East and North Cen- 
tral States. 

Outlook Bright 

Experts say the long-term out- 
look is bright. Even if no new re- 
serves were discovered the present 
supply would not be exhausted in 
any fixed number of years. Numer- 
ous factors make for a short-term 
pinch which do not affect the long- 
term supply of oil when we look at 
our needs in the future. 

2. What are the principal sources 
of oil today? 

The United States for many years 


has supplied its own needs and has 
had oil for export to overseas mar- 
kets. The oil fields in the mid- 
continent, southeast and Pacific 
areas have supplied our needs. 

But today we are actually import- 
ing. From 1922 to 1947 the U. S. 
was an exporter of oil and petro- 
leum products and last year the oil 
we shipped out was about equal to 
the oil we brought into the country. 
In December, 1947, according to 
the Government’s oil expert, we im- 
ported more than we shipped out 
to the extent of over 100,000 
barrels a day. We are importing or 
bringing into the country nearly 
three times as much oil as we did 
10 years ago. 

3. What is our oil reserve sit- 
uation? 

Max Ball, director of the oil and 
gas division of the Department of 
the Interior, in a report to Congress 
said that the United States has 31.2 
per cent of the world’s known re- 
serves of crude oil, while Venezuela 
has 10.4 per cent. 

But there is a difference in the 
productivity of wells in various parts 
of the world. The average produc- 
ing well in the U. S. produces 11 
barrels a day while one in Venezuela 
produces 218 barrels a day and in 
the Middle East 4,000 barrels a 
day. Many of the U. S. wells are 
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old and have slowed down in pro- 
duction while those in Venezuela 
and the Middle East are new. The 
average wildcat well in the U. S. 
drilled in 1946 developed less than 
518,000 barrels of new reserves, 
whereas the known reserves of the 
Middle East average more than 50 
million barrels for every well so far 
drilled— that is up to early this year 
when the Government report relat- 
ing these figures was filed. Today 
it is estimated that the U. S. has 
some 22 billion barrels in reserve 
and yet to be produced, and there 
are billions of barrels yet to be 
found. 

4. How much has consumption 
of oil products increased? 

Today this country is using pe- 
troleum products at the fastest rate 
in its history. The rate this year, 
estimates indicate, will be one-fifth 
more than was our wartime peak 
consumption. 


Ten years ago our per capita use 
of oil was 367 gallons, while in 
1947 it was 608 gallons — 14 big 
42-gallon drums and four 5-gallon 
cans left over for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

The machinery and equipment 
that use oil products have increased 
faster than the equipment necessary 
for production. Oil burners, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and diesel locomo- 
tives can be built more quickly than 
pipelines, oil wells, refineries and 
tankers. 

Trucks Show Gain 

Trucks have shown a tremendous 
increase. Registrations at the be- 
ginning of last year were up 1,633,- 
000 from 1941, or an increase of 
more than one-third, and 900,000 
additional trucks were registered 
last year. Busses were up nearly 
44 per cent over 1941. Gas-pow- 
ered farm equipment has increased, 
but the major additional gasoline 


and oil users in the transportation 
field have been in trucks and busses. 

New oil heating units throughout 
the country have accounted for fur- 
ther increased demands. In short, 
our demands are extremely heavy 
and are getting heavier. 

5. Is the petroleum industry 
expanding to meet these in- 
creased demands? 

Oil companies have stepped up 
their productive capacity in every 
way they can. The Government re- 
ported this spring to Congress that 
crude oil production had been in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent. With 
the oil fields producing at near ca- 
pacity, little hope is seen for increas- 
ing the yield materially without 
damage to the long-term value of 
the industry. 

One petroleum official in testify- 
ing before a House committee said 
that there is real hope in getting 
more crude oil if export of the nec- 
essary steel is permitted. “Increased 



Many skills and crafts are employed in 
exploring, drilling, refining and distrib- 
uting petroleum products. Top left — 
drillers at an oil well which has already 
started producing are shown. Top right — 
geologists use the latest technical and elec- 
tronic devices in exploring for new fields. 
Lower left — view of an oil refinery in 
Texas. The oil industry is working vir- 
tually at capacity to keep the wheels of 
industry rolling and oil products supplied 
for home and factory. Circle — point of 
sale is shown in which a trucker is deliv- 
ering fuel oil to a residence. Teamsters 
are a vital link in the chain of produc- 
tion and distribution. 
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production in Venezuela is essential 
to make sure of preventing an oil 
supply crisis in the United States,” 
this official said. 

The problem of steel runs through 
all phases of petroleum production 
— crude oil production, refining, 
and transporting. 

Oil engineers are seeking new 
sources of oil off the nation’s coasts 
m the tidelands area. This type of 
exploration is difficult, expensive 
and dangerous, but the great new 
yields, say geologists, as far as the 
U. S. supply is concerned, will come 
from the tidelands areas. 

The industry is refining almost up 
to capacity and until more steel is 
available will have to continue with 
its present facilities. 

New Tankers Planned 

A ray of hope is seen in the trans- 
portation situation with the an- 
nouncement by the National Petro- 
leum Council that 171 additional 
T-2 type oil tankers will be in serv- 
ice the latter part of this year in 
order to meet peak demands of the 
fall and winter. 

Oil and gas companies are ex- 
pecting to spend $4 billion this year 
and next in drilling additional wells, 
building pipe lines, tankers, tank 
cars, tank barges, expanding refin- 
ing capacity, and installing addi- 
tional distribution facilities. The 
industry, according to a Govern- 
ment report, has announced that it 
will spend $10 billion at home and 
abroad in the next four or five years, 
more than half as much as it has 
spent in the previous 88 years of 
the industry’s existence. One in- 
dustry authority has estimated that 
in the next 10 years the oil industry 
will spend as much to expand its 
facilities as the total co^t to the U. S. 
of the Marshall Plan. 

6. Will synthetic production help? 

The whole problem of synthetic 
fuel production is the cause of wide 
disagreement among engineers, sci- 
entists and Government officials. 
We have enormous potential re- 
serves of liquid fuels in natural gas, 
oil shale and coal. The known re- 


serves of gas in the U. S. is esti- 
mated at 160 trillion cubic feet. 
The oil shales of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah are said to contain 
as many times as much oil as are 
present in the known field reserves. 
Last year for the first time natural 
gas and oil supplied more energy 
than coal. 

Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug is a strong exponent of a syn- 
thetic oil fuel industry. He sees the 
dawn of a new industry coming fast. 
He believes that we cannot continue 
to produce 63 per cent of the world’s 
oil with only 31 per cent of the 
world’s known reserves. He thinks 
that in addition to pilot synthetic 
manufacturing plants, the Govern- 
ment should establish commercial- 
size plants. 

To produce about one-third of 
our present petroleum needs it 
would be necessary, say experts, to 
use 16 million tons of steel, invest 
$1,200,000,000 in mines and $9 
billion in synthetic plants. The min- 
ing phases alone would be larger 
than the present coal industry. 

The matter of military security 
has resulted in strong backing for 
a synthetics program. Defense Sec- 
retary James Forrestal has endorsed 
the idea of commercial-size plants. 
But private industry is inclined to 
go slowly in the synthetics program 
and the American Chemical Society 
sees the liquid fuel problem as the 
“first and foremost one of national 
defense.” 



Progress is being made in our 
own synthetic research and pilot 
production program. An oil shale 
demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo., 
produced its first crude shale oil in 
May when the retorts were placed 
in operation. At Louisiana, Mo., a 
200-barrel per day demonstration 
plant is nearing completion and will 
begin operating this fall. From 100 
to 200 tons of coal or lignite daily 
will be used. 

Progress in Research 

Research projects include an oil- 
shale development laboratory at 
Laramie, Wyo., synthetic gas and 
laboratory pilot plant at Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Bureau of Mines sta- 
tion at Pittsburgh, Pa.; coal to oil 
laboratory at Bruceton, Pa.; and a 
farm products to fuel semi-works 
plant at Peoria, 111., under the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

7. Since the petroleum problem 
is so big, can or should any- 
thing be done by the average 
person? 

Yes. Both the Government and 
industry are asking the cooperation 
of all users of petroleum products, 
particularly users of fuel oil. The 
heating oil situation, as indicated 
heretofore, is not too encouraging 
and every measure of conservation 
must be taken. Petroleum com- 
panies are encouraging heating oil 
users to fill all available storage ca- 
pacity by early fall and to increase 
storage capacity if possible. Co- 
operative programs by the industry 
and the Government have been suc- 
cessful in the past in achieving a 
large measure of oil conservation, 
and in the coming winter we may 
see further requests made to “take 
it easy.” 

In short, we as a nation are not 
likely to have a full-blown crisis, but 
the day is past when everyone can 
waste precious oil and oil products 
with great prodigality. Only by the 
help of all can the nation be assured 
that inconvenience and hardship 
will be avoided , on the part of oil 
products users. 
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Local 536 Wins Court Victory 


Judge Rules Dairies Must Arbitrate Dispute 
With Hartford Teamsters; Ruling Says 
Sealtest Violated Contract^ Imported Labor 


T j OCAL No. 536 of Hartford won 
a smashing victory in the courts of 
Connecticut when Superior Judge 
Samuel Mellitz ordered the Sealtest 
dairies of the General Ice Cream 
Corporation to arbitrate their dis- 
pute with the Teamsters. 

General Ice Cream is a subsidiary 
of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, the largest and richest 
dairy combine in the world. 

The ruling of Judge Mellitz sus- 
tained the Teamsters on every im- 
portant point and exposed the 
Sealtest dairies as violating their 
contract, ignoring their promises 
and finally importing non-union 
men to take the jobs of members 
of Local No. 536, then at work 
under the provisions of the union 
contract. 

Dairies Shun Ruling 

The court decision was based 
both on the state law and on the 
contract between the Teamsters and 
the Sealtest dairies. 

Instead of accepting the decision 
of the court, the dairies brushed it 
aside with almost the same contempt 
as they treated the Catholic and 
Protestant clergy of Hartford when 
both asked arbitration of the con- 
troversy. 

The Sealtest dairies announced 
that “naturally” they would appeal. 
Just as naturally, they have con- 
sistently refused any proposal to 
settle the dispute other than com- 
plete surrender of the union and 
the establishment of an open shop 
in the Hartford dairies operated by 
General Ice Cream and controlled 
by National Dairy. 

By appealing the case, the cor- 
porations hope to consume several 
more months and break the morale 
of the Hartford Teamsters who have 
been pounding the bricks since 
March 2. 

But Secretary-Treasurer Henry 
C. Dauphinais said that the men 
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are still determined to fight and that 
the union still has the actii^e support 
of all Hartford labor. 

Judge Mellitz ruled that the con- 
tract between the Sealtest dairies 
and the union is still in effect and 
that the dairies are bound by it. 

The contract carried an automatic 
renewal clause which the dairies dis- 
regarded when they brought in 
strikebreakers to take the jobs of 
their regular employes who had not 
stopped work. 

The contract also carried a retro- 
activity clause but the corporation 
ignored that, too. 

The only way the union contract 
could be legally terminated, the 


Lobbying Is Big, 
Costly Business 

Winning friends in Congress and 
influencing legislation is one of 
Washington’s biggest “businesses.” 

Reports required by the govern- 
ment, which is trying to see just how 
much is being spent to sway solons, 
showed that eight organizations — 
lobbies with dressed up names — 
opened their purses to the tune of 
over $100,000 each during 1948. 

Among these was the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, 
which worked hard during the 
eightieth session trying to persuade 
Congressmen to cut taxes and re- 
peal the Wagner Act. The commit- 
tee spent $244,012 flirting with Con- 
gress, which passed some of the 
things the CCG had requested. 

In the fight over margarine taxes, 
both sides spent over $100,000. The 
butter people put out a spread of 
$128,590 and succeeded in keeping 
the taxes on oleo. Shouts of house- 
wives the nation over almost had 


judge said, was written notice from 
one party or the other 30 days or 
more before the expiration date of 
February 1, 1948. 

On November 28 of last year the 
corporation wrote Mr. Dauphinais, 
demanding certain changes. The 
corporation now claims this to be 
notice of termination, which Judge 
Mellitz ruled it was not. 

Jurist Raps Dairies 

He sharply criticized the position 
of the Sealtest dairies claiming they 
sought to substitute provisions of 
their own for the contract and to 
deprive the union of the protection 
the contract gave. 


more influence than the lobbies — 
but not quite. 

The National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies turned on the cur- 
rent to a meter reading of $148,354 
to defeat the proposed TVA steam 
plant fund, which would have broad- 
ened TVA’s cheap-power produc- 
tion. 

The National Association of 
Home Builders — the real estate 
lobby — quietly went about its busi- 
ness of spending $131,640 to help 
defeat the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, while veterans’ groups, labor 
unions and church organizations ap- 
pealed for passage of the measure. 

When the smoke of the regular 
and special sessions had cleared, the 
much-needed housing measure, al- 
ready passed by the Senate, had 
failed to reach the floor of the 
House with its only effective pro- 
visions which could have relieved 
the housing shortage. 

The list goes on. But, this is 
enough to show the lobbyists had a 
successful season. 
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Welcome, Mr. Secretary 

Maurice J. Tobin, the new Secretary of Labor, 
has made an encouraging start in his new job, if the 
remarks he made at his induction and at his first 
press conference are indications of his future actions. 

When he was sworn into office. Secretary Tobin 
said, ‘The damage done by the 80th Congress can 
and must be repaired if the Department is to carry 
out its full duties and responsibilities to the wage- 
earners and all the people. . . . The labor movement, 
which was responsible for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to give the workers a direct voice in 
their government, is giving us their continued sup- 
port and cooperation. I am confident we will merit 
that continued support.” 

It is encouraging to the wage-earners to know 
that the new Secretary of Labor will fight to 
strengthen an agency which has been seriously 
weakened in the last few years. 

Of even greater immediate significance to labor 
was Mr. Tobin’s statement on the Taft-Hartley law. 

‘The law must be repealed,” he said emphatically 
in his first press conference. 

To that we say “Amen.” 

The nev/ Cabinet member has a big job ahead in 
fighting for labor. He carries with him best wishes 
for success in his endeavors. We are glad to add 
our word of welcome to the new Secretary. 


A Taste of Freedom 

An interesting sidelight on the recent Olympic 
games held in London is seen in the efforts of several 
of the athletes from Russian-dominated countries 
to stay in England. 

Athletes from Czechoslovakia and Hungary had 
an opportunity to see what life in a freedom-loving 
country is like. Eight decided to remain as refugees 
from their homelands. They discovered in England 
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some of the attributes of freedom and liberty which 
political orators of the Kremlin talk about a great 
deal but that few of the comrades ever see. And 
when these athletes did see and enjoy the atmos- 
phere of freedom and safety, they decided not to 
return to their totalitarian countries. 

This act of athletes in electing to remain away 
from home speaks more eloquently than a thousand 
radio broadcasts or propaganda movies. One can 
only conclude that if many of the millions of their 
fellow countrymen could be given the same oppor- 
tunity, there would be a general exodus from the 
areas under the USSR yoke. 


Profits Going Up 

Profits for a number of leading American man- 
ufacturing industries are going up, according to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

This government agency made a study of 508 
manufacturing corporations in 25 selected manu- 
facturing industries and compared their profits in 
1940 with those in 1947. The study was more than 
the usual “sampling” since the industries under 
study represented in the comparison year of 1940, 
50 per cent of the total assets of all manufacturing 
industries. The rates of return are given after 
taxes for the 25 groups. 

Here are some of the groupings with an indica- 
tion of both their rate of return together with the 
gain in profits over 1940: 

Office and store machines and devices showed a 
return of 24.9 per cent, which was 11.7 per cent 
above the 1940 return. 

Paper and allied products showed a 20.5 per 
cent return as compared with 9.4 per cent in 1940. 

Motor vehicle equipment manufacturers’ return 
in 1947 was 19.3 per cent, or 12.3 per cent over 
the 1940 figure. 

In biscuits and crackers the return reported was 
19.6 per cent, or 10.8 per cent over the 1940 return. 
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Here are some of the industries and the return 
shown (after taxes), all of which looks like a pretty 
good take: 

Motor vehicles, 18.5 per cent; tires and tubes, 15 
per cent; soap, cleaning and polishing products, 
24.3 per cent; industrial chemicals, 17.7 per cent; 
bread, 15 per cent; primary smelting and non- 
ferrous refining, and floor coverings, 14.9 per cent; 
petroleum, 14 per cent; flat glass, 15 per cent; 
electrical machinery, 18.7 per cent. 

These look like* pretty good profit returns. It is 
interesting to note that in only three categories were 
the returns less in 1947 than in 1940, and in those 
the profits are still substantial: cigarettes, 11.9 per 
cent; plug tobacco, smoking and snuff, 8 per cent; 
and engines and turbines, 5.5 per cent (caused 
largely by loss of a large company in the group 
which did not include Westinghouse and General 
Electric, two of the largest of this group). 

It is well to know that the returns of manufac- 
turing is still high when we hear talk about labor 
getting more than its share. 


Savings Going Down 

As profits go up, savings are going down, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board, which watches 
such things as profits, proportion of savings, etc. 

Both the Federal Reserve Board and the Council 
of Economic Advisers have pointed out that the 
high cost of living is forcing more and more people 
to draw on their savings. Withdrawal of savings has 
long ago reached a danger point in millions of 
wage-earners’ families. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board, profes- 
sional people increased their savings from what they 
call a median — or average — of $1,300 to $1,350, 
while the managerial and the self-employed raised 
theirs from $1,250 to $1,400. While these groups 
were saving more, other groups in the nation were 
suffering an opposite fate. 

Clerical and sales people had been spending their 
savings and had scaled them down from an average 
of $600 to $500, with skilled workers curtailing 
theirs to $250 from $400, and in the lowest income 
group the unskilled workers had spent their low 
average $50 entirely and had no savings left. 

These figures, of course, are averages, but they 
indicate to an alarming degree what is happening. 
The profit picture, as we have seen, is the reverse. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s nine-year study in 
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contrasts, as we have seen, shows considerable 
increases. And now the National City Bank of New 
York reports recently the combined net income of 
500 leading companies in 1948. This report shows 
that for the first half of 1948 the income of these 
companies is up 28 per cent in comparison to the 
first half of 1947. And profits as a percentage of 
net worth went up 15 per cent. 

The obvious question: Is business doing its share 
in putting the brake on inflation when its profits are 
skyrocketing? Workers should remember some of 
these figures, the high profit figures, when they hear 
talk about labor getting too much and business 
getting too little. 


Must All Work Together 

The American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council in its meeting which just closed in Chicago 
has come up with one of the most important sugges- 
tions we have seen in the fight against inflation and 
the continued rising cost of living. 

The Council gave serious consideration to ways 
and means of fighting inflation. The wage-earner 
is the one who is hurt most in an era of rising prices. 
If he cannot buy, the purchasing power which keeps 
the wheels of industry going dries up and then we 
have a real depression. 

The AFL has suggested that now is the time for 
the major elements in our economy to get together 
and make a concerted attack on high prices. 

Stating that the economy cannot sustain the ef- 
fects of inflation indefinitely, the Council said that 
America cannot afford the gamble of continuing 
prices and the possibility that things will “level off.” 

“The Executive Council,” said the statement, 
“calls upon our Government to request business and 
agriculture to join with organized labor in a series 
of conferences to work out a voluntary program for 
the economic security of our country. The objec- 
tives of such a program should be to bring about an 
immediate halt to all price increases and a gradual 
reduction in prices.” 

The Council fears unemployment unless high 
prices are brought into control so that the working 
man can afford to buy the necessities of life for his 
family. These fears are well founded, and we believe 
that the way to tackle this problem of inflation 
is by a united effort of all — business, labor and 
agriculture. 

Now let’s see some action by all hands! 

I I 


South Last Frontier of Unionism 

Southern Conference Includes 12 States; 

Seeks to Launch Program of Organization 

by GALE F. MURRIN 


The Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, including the entire 
membership of the International in 
the South, covers 12 states. 

It is the most important section 
of the country because it is the last 
frontier of unionism. The South 
must be as thoroughly organized as 
the rest of the nation or else it will 
continue to remain a threat to the 
wages and conditions existing else- 
where. 

It is the firm intention of the In- 
ternational to launch a program of 
organization that will eventually 
bring a higher standard of living to 
the men and women working under 
our jurisdiction. 

Good Leadership 

In such a campaign there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

The advantages are the high 
calibre of our union leadership in 
the South and the similarity of con- 
ditions existing in all the southern 
states. 

The disadvantages are serious but 
by no means insurmountable. In 
fact we have been making consistent 
progress in spite of the greatest odds 
existing anywhere in the country, 
due to adverse economic conditions. 

These economic conditions have 
retarded the industrial development 
of the South, although they were 
deliberately created by large em- 
ployers in the hope that they would 
benefit the South by attracting in- 
dustries looking for cheap labor. 

This plan has had the opposite 
effect because cheap labor is ineffi- 


cient labor and lacks the buying 
power to sustain the industries that 
move into the South. 

Management is strongly en- 
trenched in the South and has al- 
ways exploited the unskilled worker, 
keeping him in constant fear of 
losing his job and entirely dependent 
on the employer for his meager 
livelihood. 

Greatest Obstacle 

The greatest obstacle that exists 
in the South is the determination of 
many employers to pit one class of 
workers against another, in spite of 
the progress that has been made in 
other parts of the country and in 
spite of the enlightenment that is 
coming to many people of the South. 

In the mass production industries 
unionization is still bitterly resisted 
by management seeking to hold the 
wage differential existing between 
the North and South. 

It is difficult for workers to break 
the shackles that have bound them 
to their underpaid jobs for so long. 
Being scarcely a step from starva- 
tion, they are haunted by fear of 
losing even the inadequate standard 
of living they have. 

Progress Reported 

It requires considerable per- 
serverance and resourcefulness for 
union leaders to overcome these ob- 
stacles. Fortunately, our southern 
leaders have these qualities and they 
are making progress. 

I have found good cooperation 
between the various local unions 
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and a thorough understanding of 
the task that faces them. 

The future looks bright for suc- 
cess in an aggressive organizational 
campaign. Such a campaign is now 
being outlined in conferences be- 
tween southern Teamster leaders 
and I am confident that it will 
achieve greater results than have 
ever been attained in the South. 


Cincinnati Safety 
Campaign Set Again 

Once again September is truck 
drivers’ month in Cincinnati. 

The plan was inaugurated last 
year as a special safety campaign 
and it proved to be such an out- 
standing success that Local No. 100 
is staging a repeat performance. 

If it succeeds as well this year, it 
is probable that it will be an annual 
event. 

According to Secretary-Treasurer 
Otto H. Frobe of Local No. 100, 
the campaign has accomplished a 
dual result. In addition to making 
the city conscious of safe driving, 
it created much goodwill for the 
Teamsters. 

This year it is having an increased 
civic angle by stressing the impor- 
tance of registering and voting. 

Pamphlets which have been dis- 
tributed every month announcing 
September as truck drivers’ month, 
contain information of registration 
dates and the places of registration. 

They also include baseball sched- 
ules, streetcar schedules and the 
words of popular songs, in addition 
to the message of safety. The un- 
ion has found, as it expected, that 
the pamphlets are saved and con- 
stantly referred to by* the public, 
thus keeping Local No. 100 and its 
program favorably before the peo- 
ple. 

The pamphlets have also pub- 
licized current civic events and have 
brought the Teamsters considerable 
recognition. 

If Local No. 100 continues to 
expand its public relations program 
it will find itself in a position of 
unchallenged leadership. 
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Upper right and in oval — 
Security inspectors check 
in every visitor coming to 
the Los Alamos project. 
This includes workers ar- 
riving by the winding 
road or visitors arriving 
at the upland airfield. 
Upper left — A member 
of the crack force of se- 
curity inspectors, Capt. 
D. P. Dickason, is shown 
in front of the Security 
Service building at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


Security inspectors are shown at M-3 target practice. All are excellent marksmen. 


On a high mesa near Santa Fc, 
N. Mex., is located the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Los Alamos 
project where practically all the re- 
search, development, manufacture 
and assembly of the atomic bomb 
takes place. 

To safeguard the atomic bomb in 
one of the most exacting security 
jobs in the world, the Commission 
has recruited and maintains 600 se- 
curity inspectors. This colorful out- 
fit of picked men comes chiefly from 
ex-service personnel — infantrymen, 
paratroopers, flyers, sailors, military 
police, etc. 

In their smart horizon blue uni- 
forms these security inspectors strike 
the visitor as a cross between the 
U. S. Border Patrol, the Texas 
Rangers and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. These specially 
trained men are young, smart, tough 
and alert — and constant training 
along military lines keeps them that 
way. They are excellent horsemen 
and can handle anything from an 
M-1 carbine to a machine gun. 
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Our Nation's Crisis in Education 


As Schools Reopen, One of Every Five 
Children in II. S. Faces Prospect of Inferior 
Learning; Teachers Are Forced from Field 

By “Teamster” Staff Writer 


A.MERICA’S schools reopen 
this month. Some 3 2 million 
youngsters will be returning to grade 
schools, high schools, colleges and 
special institutions. 

But 5,000,000 — some say nearer 
10 million — of these young people 
will be getting a poor education. 
And tens of thousands more chil- 
dren will be in no school at all be- 
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cause there will be none for them to 
attend. 

At least 5,000,000 children — 
nearly one out of five — are receiving 
an inferior education. 

Two out of five school teachers 
in the last five years have left teach- 
ing for other work. 

Less than one-third the teachers 
we need are entering the educational 
field. 

100,000 teachers are holding 
emergency certificates, in most cases 
denoting lack of sufficient training 
for their jobs. 

The average teacher gets little 
more than $2,000 a year, about $40 
a week. 

There is a “baby boom” that 
points upward sharply in the num- 


ber of pupils, pointing to needs for 
more teachers, schools and equip- 
ment. 

America has 10 million illiterates 
— people who can neither read nor 
write. 

1,000,000 men were disqualified 
for military service in the last war 
because of educational deficiency; 
350,000 were unable to sign their 
own name. 

Education is our first line of de- 
fense. Unless America awakens as 
to what is happening to its schools, 
it will be flirting with disaster. 
Democracy cannot survive in a 
country which educates its people 
inadequately. Poor schooling for 
children today will mean inferior 
citizens 10, 15 and 20 years from 
now. 

Two~Fold Breakdown 

The plain fact is that we have 
suffered a serious breakdown in our 
educational system. This break- 
down is apparent on two fronts: 


1. A shocking breakdown in 
teachers’ morale, and 

2. A disastrous physical decline 
in the plant, facilities, and equip- 
ment of our educational system. 

What has happened to teaching? 
Why are two out of five leaving for 
other jobs? 

One of the basic answers is 
simple: low salaries. The average 
classroom teacher in America gets 
approximately $2,000 a year. This 
is a wage less than all but the un- 
skilled receive. 

It is estimated that 350,000 teach- 
ers have turned to other work in the 
last five years. Nor are sufficient 
numbers of young people entering 
the teaching profession. We are 
getting less than one-third the num- 
ber we need to maintain proper edu- 
cational standards. 

As a result of increasing school 
population and decreasing number 
of teachers is the issuance of tens 
of thousands of “emergency” certifi- 
cates. 

The turnover in teaching in the 
U. S. is one out of five or 20 per 
cent. In Britain it is 3 per cent. 

Many educators are alarmed at 
the fact that teaching is becoming 
too much of a wcrman’s profession. 
Fewer and fewer men have been en- 
tering teaching. Most educators and 
parents strongly believe that there 
should be a far greater number of 
men teachers than we have. But 
men who wish to have a decent liv- 
ing standard and maintain families 
cannot afford to become teachers. 

A city school superintendent ob- 
serves that when we pay charwomen 
more than we pay teachers, we are 



More modern school buildings like this one are needed. 
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not going to buy the best brain 
power to teach our children. 

But the low salary scale is not the 
only reason for two out of five teach- 
ers transferring to other jobs. Teach- 
er morale is low — very low, and in 
many cases due to factors which can 
be corrected in part by the com- 
munity. 

Poor Equipment 

Too often teachers are given poor 
tools with which to do their job. 
The “poor tools” may mean every- 
thing from ill-lighted, unsanitary, 
inadequate buildings to a shortage of 
text books, lack of libraries and an 
absence of such new devices as 
radios, or still and motion picture 
film projectors. And in many cases 
shortage of such simple necessities 
as paper, pencils, chalk, and black- 
boards have been found. 

Five years ago a Government 
agency, the National Resources 
Planning Board in a report said: 

“it appears probable that half the 
school children below college 
grade are now housed in school 
buildings that are either obsolete 
or poorly located.” 

That was five years ago. And 
while some steps have been taken 
to correct the lack of buildings, the 
shortage is still almost disastrous. 
The U. S. Office of Education says 
we need to spend $8,000,000,000 to 
get our elementary and secondary 
schools in first-class shape. 

In the depression days the U. S. 
spent 5 per cent of its income on 
education, but today a smaller slice 
of the income is going for that pur- 
pose. We are spending more for 
either liquor or tobacco than we are 
for education. 

But low wages and lack of equip- 
ment are not the only reasons for 
the alarmingly low teacher morale. 
Other and more personal reasons 
are present. Teachers today say they 
want more than anything else free- 
dom to teach. They are called upon 
by the school and community for 
so many outside activities they do 
not have sufficient time to devote 
{Continued on page 32) 



Inadequate quarters, crowded classrooms, and lack of proper facilities are shown 
in these pictures. Note the makeshift half-partition in the bottom photo in a room 
in which two teachers must conduct classes at the same time. 
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Metropolitan Locals Set Pace 

Railway Express Workers in ]\eiv York 
Get Five-Day^ 40~Hour Week; Set Precedent 

by MICHAEL J. CASHAL 


1 have watched more than 40 
Labor Days come and go as an 
officer both local and International 
of the Teamsters’ Union. In that 
time I have seen the labor move- 
ment grow from an awkward and 
helpless infant to a giant of great 
influence and responsibility. 

I have watched the International 
grow from a score of thousands to 
a million stalwart and trustworthy 
members. I have watched the 
Teamster locals in the Metropolitan 
New York area grow from a hand- 
ful of men to more than 100,000. 

With this growth have also come 
outstanding benefits in wages, hours, 
and conditions of work undreamed 
of in the early days. The New York 
locals pioneered in the establish- 
ment of the five-day, 40-hour week 
for the for hire trucking industry. 

Now the majority of the truck 
drivers throughout the nation enjoy 
*the 40-hour week. New York area 
Railway Express Drivers are the 
first railway express workers to es- 
tablish the five-day, 40-hour week, 
and have thus provided a spring- 


board for the establishment of the 
shorter work week for other rail- 
way express workers and for a 
million and a half railroad workers. 

There are two outstanding devel- 
opments on the Eastern Seaboard. 

One is the organization of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters in 
which the locals of 13 eastern states 
have banded themselves for pur- 
poses of mutual aid and assistance 
within the framework of the laws 
of the International Union and with 
the official approval and guidance 
of the general president and execu- 
tive board; and second, the creation 
of the area committee of the Truck- 
ing locals in the New York-New 
Jersey Metropolitan district. 

The purpose of this area com- 
mittee is to establish more stable 
employment and better working 
conditions for all trucking employes 
in the area and in cooperation with 
the employers in the area to promote 
the growth and prosperity of the 
trucking industry as a whole. 

Though this Labor Day finds the 
labor organizations beseiged on all 


Redesigned Journal Uses New Type Face 


Though to the layman there is 
little noticeable difference in type 
faces, to the expert typographer 
there is as much difference as there 
is between a one-horse shay and a 
new, streamlined truck. 

When this newly designed Team- 
ster was still in the discussion 
stage, the matter of selecting a body 
face was settled only after numerous 
consultations. The final choice was 
Times Roman, which you’re reading 
now and which appears throughout 
the rest of the magazine. Times 
Roman is a new type face, designed 
after long and exhaustive trials and 


cut simultaneously by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company in this 
country and by the Linotype and 
Monotype companies in England. 

This new type face was first an- 
nounced in this country four months 
ago at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention. 

Designed by Stanley Morison, 
Times Roman has the desirable vir- 
tues of greater economy of space 
than any comparable periodical face, 
with maximum reading ease. It has 
clear, open letters that retain their 
clarity and print sharp and clear in 
all types of printing reproduction. 
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sides and threatened by the sabotag- 
ing provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, the labor movement is stronger 
than it has ever been, has more 
resources than it has ever had, and 
its membership is determined to 
emerge triumphant from this strug- 
gle and to go forward in its striving 
to build a sounder more prosperous 
and more democratic economy for 
the American people, both workers 
and employers alike. 


Teamsters, AFL 
Boards Back Beck 

{Continued from page 5) 

sters International Union. It fur- 
ther finds that there is an attempt 
being made to violate these agree- 
ments and also to breach leasing 
agreements that would cause sub- 
stantial financial loss to Joint Coun- 
cil 28. 

The International Executive 
Board hereby goes on record to the 
effect that unless this situation in 
Seattle is immediately terminated 
and the Clerks cease and desist from 
their present activities that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
will sever all recognition of and all 
relation thereto with the Interna- 
tional Association of Retail Clerks. 

The International Executive 
Board calls upon all its affiliated 
local unions to give complete aid 
and support to our Joint Council 
No. 28, its officers and members at 
Seattle in carrying out the provi- 
sions above set forth. 

The General Executive Board in- 
structs its International officers, 
joint councils and local officials to 
immediately contact the Retail 
Clerks officials in their local area 
and notify them fully of this action 
and the results of it in their districts 
if put into effect by severance of re- 
lations. 

This is the unanimous action of 
the General Executive Board based 
on the request of the representatives 
of our organization from the West 
Coast dealing with the Boeing plant. 
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By “Teamster” Staff Writer 


P OLITICAL action by labor is 
paying off in 1948 election vic- 
tories, according to Joseph D. Kee- 
nan, Director of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

A summary of victories won by 
labor thus far this year was given 
by Mr. Keenan in an interview 
with a representative of The Inter- 
national Teamster. 

Primary victories by labor-backed 
candidates in several states indicates 
the effectiveness of trade unionists, 
according to the LLPE official. 

Thirteen Defeated 

With voting on the Taft-Hartley 
bill as a primary basis for judg- 
ment, labor has been able to mobi- 
lize its force to defeat two anti- 
labor candidates for the United 
States Senate and eleven candidates 
for nomination election to the House 
of Representatives. In addition, 
two out of three candidates for the 
Senate and the House endorsed by 
labor have won their party nomina- 
tion. 

The LLPE is working on national, 
state and local levels, said Mr. Kee- 
nan and efforts are bein^ made to 
see that labor makes its voice and 
influence effective “all the way down 
the line.” 

The primary drive, pointed out 
Mr. Keenan, is to see that every 
wage earner and every adult mem- 
ber of his family eligible to vote is 
properly registered. Efforts have 
been made to work with state divi- 
sions of Labor’s League in seeing 
that a record registration is made 
and a strong campaign will be con- 
tinued throughout September and 
October to see that the registered 
voters actually vote. 

“The only votes that count are 
those that get into the ballot box,” 
said the league director. Our in- 


formation indicates that labor has 
the votes — if they are registered 
and if they actually vote. We have 
been working with the state people 
on this matter, because they have 
a double-interest in registration. 
They have the interest of the na- 
tional elective officers, plus the state 
candidates whom they wish to see 
successful. 

Four friendly candidates for the 
United States Senate have had the 
backing of Labor’s League for 
Political Education and these four 
have won. The most dramatic vic- 
tory came August 5, in Tennessee 
when Congressman Estes Kefauver 
won the Democratic nomination for 
the Senate over two other candi- 
dates, one the incumbent, Tom 
Stewart, and the other Judge John 
A. Mitchell, backed by Ed Crump, 
long-time political boss of Tennes- 
see politics. 

Crump Man Trails 

Kefauver defeated his opponents 
getting 152,000 to 118,000 for 
Senator Stewart with the Crump 
candidate trailing with 79,000. Con- 
gressman Kefauver will face Con- 
gressman B. Carroll Reece, former 
Republican National Committee 
chairman. 

(The victorious Democratic can- 
didate was backed by the AFL, CIO 
and the Railway Brotherhoods). 

Labor united in North Carolina 
to displace Senator William B. Um- 
stead who had been named in 1946 
to fill the unexpired term of Sena- 
tor Josiah W. Bailey. Senator Um- 
stead had supported the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and was regarded as un- 
friendly to labor by North Caro- 
lina’s trade unionists. Labor backed 
J. M. Broughton, a former governor. 
Removal of Senator Umstead from 
the national scene is regarded as a 


real step forward politically by 
labor. 

Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine won the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Senate with the backing 
of progressive elements of that state. 
Mrs. Smith had been in Congress 
since 1940 and in the Maine Re- 
publican primary defeated three 
men, including an ex-governor who 
also sought the nomination. Rep- 
resentative Smith voted for the Taft- 
Hartley bill, but otherwise she has 
an excellent record and labor politi- 
cal leaders regard her as the most 
progressive public figure to come 
from Maine in many years. Rail- 
way labor groups were particularly 
active in backing Mrs. Smith. 

Two other incumbent Senators 
were renominated by their party 
with the backing of labor political 
groups — Senator John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama and James E. Murray 
of Montana, both Democrats. Both 
Senators are friendly to labor; they 
both voted against the Taft-Hartley 
bill and both were backed by trade 
unionists groups in their respective 
states. 

Victories in House 

Victories for labor-backed candi- 
dates have also been chalked up in 
the races for House of Representa- 
tives candidacies. Pete Jarman in 
Congress from Alabama for more 
than ten years from the Sixth dis- 
trict and Carter Manasco in Con- 
gress from the Seventh District since 
1941 were both defeated for renomi- 
nation. Both are Democrats and 
both voted for the Taft-Hartley bill. 
Edward de Graffenried, Tuscaloosa, 
defeated Congressman Jarman and 
Carl Elliott, Jasper, won over Con- 
gressman Manasco. 

Representative Emory H. Price, 
Democrat of Florida, was defeated 
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for renomination by Charles E. 
Bennett who had the backing of 
labor. 

In Iowa labor scored a real up- 
set over the tories when Congress- 
man John W. Gwynne, Republican 
from the Third District, a seven- 
term member and regarded as dean 
of the Iowa delegation, was defeated. 
He was up for renomination to suc- 
ceed himself when labor backed the 
candidacy of H. R. Gross, a radio 
broadcaster and former editor of the 
Farm Union News. Gwynne’s loss 
gave labor one of its best victories 
thus far. 

VMW Counsel Wins 

In Kentucky a labor-supported 
aspirant, James S. Golden, a United 
Mine Worker attorney, was named 
as Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress from the Ninth District to fill 
a vacancy. C. Jasper Bell, anti- 
labor Democrat from Missouri’s 
Fourth District, did not run for re- 
nomination. His seat will be con- 


‘Tt was a peaceful revolution.” 
These words were used by the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar to describe 
the August 5 upset of the Boss Ed 
Crump political machine in Tennes- 
see. The labor-supported candi- 
date, Representative Estes Kefauver, 
defeated Senator Tom Stewart and 
the Crump candidate. Judge John 
A. Mitchell, for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination. 

Boss Crump has been having po- 
litical things his own way in Tennes- 
see for many years and few have 
been able to challenge his rule. Or- 
ganized labor and their political 
action groups including those from 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Railway Brotherhoods, the in- 
dependents and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, all joined to 
support the Kefauver candidacy. 
When all the returns were in, the 
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tested for by a man labor did back, 
Leonard Irving, President of the A. 
F. of L. Laborers’ Union. 

An anti-labor congressman in 
North Dakota lost in his effort to win 
renomination when Usher Burdich, 
a former member of the House de- 
feated Charles R. Robertson, Re- 
publican. 

In Pennsylvania three Tart-Hart- 
ley congressmen went down for the 
political count before the candi- 
dacies of opponents who were sup- 
ported by labor. James Gallagher, 
First District, was defeated by John 
De Nero. E. Wallace Chadwick, 
Seventh District, lost to Ben F. 
James, and James P. Scoblick, Tenth 
District, was beaten by Nelson 
Nichols. All candidates were in- 
cumbent Republican members. 

Labor also registered another vic- 
tory in the Deep South when South 
Carolina’s John J. Riley, Democrat, 
lost in his race for renomination to 
Hugo S. Simms, a labor spokesman 
in the South Carolina legislature. 


Crump candidate had been de- 
cisively beaten. He ran third with 
Senator Stewart getting second 
place. Congressman Kefauver polled 

152.000 votes to Senator Stewart’s 

118.000 and Mitchell’s 79,000. 

To show the extent of the victory, 

the Crump man was able to top 
Kefauver by only 10,000 votes in 
Shelby County, which is normally 
pro-Crump, by 55,000 to 60,000. 
Crump had not lost a voting precinct 
in Memphis for 22 years. This year 
he lost 23 to Kefauver. 

Congressman Kefauver has an 
excellent labor record. He voted 
against the Taft-Hartley bill and is 
regarded as one of the ablest men 
in the House of Representatives. He 
will be opposed by B. Carroll Reece, 
Republican, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and 
protege of Senator Robert A. Taft. 


Riley was elected to Congress in 
1944 from the Second District. 

Labor’s political power exerted 
itself in Tennessee in congressional 
candidate races as well as in the 
hotly contested Senatorial contest. 
Dayton E. Phillips, one of the 11 
Republicans who voted against the 
Taft-Hartley bill, was renominated 
over the opposition of B. Carroll 
Reece, tory Republican political 
leader and former national G. O. P. 
chairman. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1946 and has a good labor 
record. Labor wants to keep him 
there. Wirt Courtney, Democrat 
from the Seventh District, went 
down to defeat, with Pat Sutton, 
labor supported candidate, as the 
winner. Congressman Courtney 
had been in the House over ten 
years. 

Labor has been an effective force 
not only in House and Senate races, 
but also in state contests, according 
to the progress report Director Kee- 
nan gave to The International 
Teamster. 

In Florida, for example, Tom 
Watson, a notorious anti-labor poli- 
tician, was defeated by Fuller War- 
ren for the nomination for governor. 
Warren had the backing of labor. 
Watson ran later for the Supreme 
Court of his state but labor came 
through again and literally smacked 
him down. 

Labor’s activity in Iowa was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of Governor 
Robert D. Blue who lost to Wm. S. 
Beardsley. Governor Blue had 
broken the packinghouse strike and 
had incurred the wrath of all fac- 
tions of organized labor. 

An interesting sidelight in the 
Iowa contest may point to significant 
strength of labor that is not always 
apparent in public opinion polls. 
The Iowa poll, sponsored by the 
Cowles Brothers newspapers {Des 
Moines Register-Tribune) forecast 
that Governor Blue would receive 
55 per cent of the votes and Beards- 
ley 45 per cent. When all precincts 
were heard from, Beardsley had re- 
ceived 60 per cent and Governor 
{Continued on page 30) 



Labor Helps Beat 'Boss' Crump 

Congressman Estes Kefauver Scores Win 
Over Steivart^ Mitchell, with Labor Aid 
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Wanted: Another Pete McGuire 


Originator of Labor Day Termed Founder 
Of Labor Movement; Organized Brotherhood 
Of Carpenters When 29^ Helped to Form AFL 

by JOHN F. ENGLISH 


I OFTEN wish that Peter J. Mc- 
Guire could be with us today, if 
only for a moment, to witness the 
fruition of his dream — a mighty 
American labor movement counting 
its membership by the million. 

McGuire would be 96 years old 
if he had lived to celebrate Labor 
Day this year. But those who do 
observe the day will be thinking of 
Peter McGuire and crediting him 
with accomplishments that few men 
have achieved. 

I was a young man in the labor 
movement shortly after the career of 
McGuire, the beloved pioneer, had 
ended. He was an inspiration to 
me as to most of the other union 
men of 40 years ago. 

Worked Under Cover 

Those were rugged days in labor 
with every union struggling for its 
existence and its members black- 
listed and forced to conceal their 
union affiliations as though they 
belonged to a subversive society. 

We have come a long way since 
then but we have by no means as- 
sured ourselves of the success that 
Peter McGuire foresaw. A long 
road still lies ahead and our unions 
must be vigilant and determined to 
protect the rights they have won. 

It was on September 5, 1882, 
that the first Labor Day parade was 
held in New York on the suggestion 
of McGuire, then Brotherhood of 
Carpenters secretary-treasurer. 

The employers and the news- 
papers of New York bitterly resent- 
ed the idea and threatened to dis- 
miss any employes who participated. 

Yet 30,000 men turned out in 
defiance of this attempt to intimidate 
them. They were greeted with en- 
thusiasm by the spectators who ap- 
plauded the long lines of union men, 
then affiliated with the Knights of 
Labor. 

In 1884, organized workers 
staged parades in Cincinnati, and 
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in Lynn and Haverhill, Mass. 
Recognizing the dynamic spirit of 
the union men, the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions adopted a resolution declaring 
the first Monday in September to 
be Labor Day. 

In 1886, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which grew out of 
the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions, indorsed the 
idea and in 1894 Labor Day became 
a national holiday. 

This was in conformity with Mc- 
Guire’s original plan. He always 
knew what he was doing and he 
had a reason for it. He recom- 
mended the first Monday in Septem- 
ber because “it would come at the 
most pleasant season of the year, 
nearly midway between the Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving and would 
fill a wide gap in the chronology of 
legal holidays.” 

Peter McGuire is often remem- 
bered as the man who created Labor 
Day and as nothing else. It is often 
true that a man is remembered for 
one spectacular event, even though 
it was by no means the most im- 
portant event of his life or his most 
important contribution to society. 

If that was all Pete McGuire had 
done, he would still be worthy of 
the respect and gratitude of the gen- 
erations that followed him. 

Inspiration to Labor 

But that is by no means all. He 
could truly be classed as the founder 
of the organized labor movement in 
the United States and as such, an 
inspiration to labor all over the 
world. 


He was one of the men who made 
the central labor union of New York 
an effective force in uniting the 
workers of the city so that they 
could assist each other in times of 
trouble and present at all times a 
solid front to their enemies. 

He organized the powerful Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters in 1881 when 
he was only 29 years old. For 25 
years he was its secretary-treasurer. 

Not content with that, and with 
a clear vision of what labor needed, 
he was one of the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
was the secretary of its founding 
convention. 

In great measure, McGuire’s ef- 
forts have been crowned with suc- 
cess. Today most of the affiliates 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor have more members than the 
entire labor movement did when 
McGuire organized the first Labor 
Day parade. 

But with strength and power has 
come division and rivalry. 

Need for Unity 

If all labor unions could be joined 
together in a common organization, 
the working men and women would 
speak with a voice that would com- 
mand attention and respect. 

Peter McGuire accomplished that 
once. He started us all together 
along the same road. 

When I say that I wish he could 
be with us again today, it is not 
merely for the great satisfaction it 
would give him. It is for the in- 
spiration it would give us. 

What American labor needs to- 
day is another Peter McGuire. 
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Teamsters Make Gains in Nation 


General Organizers Report Substantial 
Progress in All Phases of Brotherhood^ s 
Activities^ Despite Anti-Labor Latvs 


Progress is the word of the day for 
the Teamsters. From throughout the 
nation, general organizers report ad- 
vances in organization of non-union 
workers, in the settling of wage dis- 
putes, in gaining better working con- 
ditions for members of the Brother- 
hood. All this progress is being 
made, they say, despite the restric- 
tive national anti-labor law and, in 
some instances, even more oppres- 
sive restrictions in the respective 
States. In every section of the 
country, gains in membership are 
being recorded. New contracts, in 
nearly every instance, provide for 
cost-of-living wage increases. The 
following is a nation-wide round-up 
of reports from field organizers of 
the Teamsters: 

Locals in Missouri, 
Illinois Advance 

By HAROLD THIRION 

The Teamsters’ local unions gen- 
erally in Missouri and in Illinois are 
making substantial progress and 
exert every effort to keep in step with 
the trend of the times. 

The King-Thompson and Madi- 
son Laws in Missouri, a type of 
restrictive labor legislation which has 
been enacted in various other states, 
make the operation of a labor organ- 
ization more difficult. However, in 
spite of the additional requirements 
made necessary by this state legisla- 
tion, along with those of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, favorable wage in- 
creases have recently been negoti- 
ated. 

Members employed in the local 
cartage industry in both St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Missouri, have 
been successful in consummating 
agreements with substantial wage 
increases. 

Dairy Workers Local No. 603 of 
St. Louis recently concluded a two- 
year wage agreement which provided 
substantial increases for the first 
year, with cost of living increases for 
the second year. 

In Illinois, the State Teamsters’ 
Conference, which includes in affili- 
ation all those local unions in the 
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state except those affiliated with 
Joint Council No. 25 of Chicago and 
vicinity, has been active in legislative 
matters and in assisting the local 
unions to achieve a greater degree 
of cooperation. Monthly meetings 
are held at which subjects of general 
interest are considered and assist- 
ance rendered to local unions in 
negotiating contracts. 

The state legislators to date have 
not burdened labor in Ilinois with 
restrictive laws such as have been 
enacted in several other states in 
recent years, and it is hoped that the 
liberal attitude will continue to pre- 
vail. As wage agreements expire 
new agreements are completed with 
wage increases to meet the ever-spir- 
aling increases in the cost of living. 

Plans are being formulated for an 
extensive organizing drive in the 
auto parts and petroleum industry, 
which has a large potential mem- 
bership. 


Louisiana Scene 
Termed 'Bright' 

By M. W. MILLER 

The situation in Texas is mainly 
characterized by the operation of 
unions under nine stringent anti- 
labor laws which, as a whole, can be 
described as the worst in the United 
States. All forms of union security 
are gone. Stringent criminal and 
injunction remedies are provided 
against “secondary boycotts,” “sec- 
ondary picketing,” “violation of anti- 
trust laws,” etc. 

The sponsors hoped as a result 
that most unions would carry on 
very little organizational work. How- 
ever, Teamster organizational activ- 
ity is proceeding full swing, espe- 
cially in the freight division. The 
largest company union in the state, 
covering several of the biggest oper- 


ations, has been invalidated by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Election petitions and organizational 
work are now in process and there 
is every hope of success. 

It is a paradox but it is true that 
in Texas, notwithstanding many 
growing pains and notwithstanding 
the opposition of the laws and the 
courts, the labor movement as a 
a whole and the Teamsters in par- 
ticular are showing steady growth, 
good spirit, and good prospects for 
the future. 

An unknown quantity for the im- 
mediate future is the effect of the 
Dixiecrat movement. It is whipping 
up race feeling and there is a possi- 
bility that some white workers may 
be so confused that they will find 
it difficult to recognize a union man’s 
interest in a high wage level for all 
employes. An organized effort on 
the part of liberal and moderate 
politicians, assisted by the bulk of 
organized labor, is being made to 
combat Dixiecrat influence in the 
state. 

In contrast to the picture in Texas, 
Louisiana offers a brighter scene. 
The new administration of Earl K. 
Long has refused to participate in 
bitter labor-baiting which has been 
characteristic of the rest of the 
South. The state legislature has en- 
acted a new anti-injunction law for 
Louisiana and a ban on the impor- 
tation of strikebreakers across the 
state line. The state government evi- 
dences a concern for the welfare of 
the working man. 

Organization activities in the state 
have proceeded with good success 
and have been marked by 100 per 
cent victories in all union shop elec- 
tions conducted by the Teamsters. 
There has been a good increase in 
membership in both Texas and 
Louisiana and we are looking for- 
ward to the greatest period of organ- 
ization that we have ever known. 
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Southern Group 
Has 'New Look' 

By LEE KRUGGEL 

It has been only a few weeks since 
I was officially assigned to the states 
of Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. Therefore my 
report must be one of intention 
rather than attainment. 

In the last few years I have 
worked in each of the 12 southern 
states which comprise the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters and I sin- 
cerely believe that the potentialities 
in these four states are the greatest 
of any in the South. 

The Southern Conference of 
Teamsters has aquired a new look. 
Under the leadership of Interna- 
tional Representative Gale F. Mur- 
rin, with the harmony and coopera- 
tion which now exists in the South, 
and with plenty of leg-work, which 
our business agents know well how 
to give, this territory soon can and 
will take its place as a vital and inte- 
gral part of the Teamster movement. 

New England Aims 
Are Outlined 

By NICHOLAS P. MORRISSEY 

I have always felt that the mis- 
sion of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in the New Eng- 
land States is best carried out by 
following two fundamentals: (1) 

organizing and (2) servicing. 

The New England Conference of 
Teamsters has made men and mate- 
rial available to me to carry out 
these fundamentals. 

Men have been chosen from the 
ranks on merit, ability and expe- 
rience, and have been charged with 
organizing tasks within the jurisdic- 
tions of the various local unions. 

Material has been made available 
in the form of handbills, flyers and 
other organizational literature. New- 
est addition to the stock of material 
is three sound units that can be car- 
ried on foot or in a car and that 
make organizing work more power- 
ful and effective. 

Progress in the last year’s organiz- 
ing effort is reflected in the addition 
of three new local unions in the re- 
gion — Local No. 978 in Providence, 


and Locals No. 504 and No. 939 in 
Boston, as well as an over-all mem- 
bership increase of about 7,000. 

The New England Conference of 
Teamsters has been, as rapidly as 
possible, developing a long-range 
plan of organization. 

A public relations office was in- 
stalled last year. It publishes the 
newspaper. The New England 
Teamster, now a year old, which is 
the monthly organ of the movement 
in the region. This tabloid newspa- 
per supplies information to the 
membership and officers, provides a 
forum for views and carries the 
Teamsters’ story to schools, libra- 
ries, public officials and the general 
public. 

Another department activated last 
year is the research and statistical 
division, which is charged with col- 
lecting copies of all existing agree- 
ments in the region. This division 
also exchanges information with 
other areas relative to contracts and 
furnishes to local unions information 
pertinent to collective bargaining. 
This division also designs handbills 
and literature used in the organizing 
drives. 

Still another department is the 
machine records division, which files 
the names and addresses 'of each 
member in the region. 

Operating within the framework 
of the New England Conference of 
Teamsters are its various important 
trade divisions, which are working 
through uniformity of wages and 
conditions to bring harmonious re- 
lations to the regional industry so 
that management will enjoy a pacific 
state, union men better working con- 
ditions and wages, and the general' 
public finer service. 

Two economic disputes are cur- 
rent in the region, which are the 
special concern of the International 
inasmuch as management has chosen 
to challenge the fundamental of rea- 
sonableness inherent in Teamsters’ 
practice of collective bargaining. 

In the first case a superior court 
has vindicated the Teamsters’ posi- 
tion by directing management to 
arbitrate in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. This case in- 
volved the locking out of 250 mem- 
bers of Local No. 536 of Hartford, 
Connecticut, in an unfair labor prac- 
tice by the General Ice Cream Cor- 


poration’s Hartford dairies of Bry- 
ant and Chapman and R. G. Miller 
& Sons. The immovable position of 
the management has made the union 
explore the possibility of setting up 
a cooperative dairy in Hartford and 
plans are well on the way to dupli- 
cating the successful milk coopera- 
tive in Minneapolis, which started in 
1920 from a similar impasse. 

In the second case the manage- 
ment has, as in the first case, disre- 
garded the reasonableness of the 
Teamsters by refusing to listen to 
any proposals, after the men, who 
worked all through the war faith- 
fully for 69 cents an hour, joined 
Local No. 340 of Portland, Maine, 
to improve their conditions. The 
company. The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Plants, Inc., of South Portland, has 
hired strikebreakers and declared the 
five-month-old strike issue closed. 

Cooperatively assisting in this 
over-all program of organizing and 
servicing are Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil No. 10 of Boston and Vicinity, 
covering northern New England, and 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 64 of 
New Haven and Vicinity, covering 
southern New England. 


Contracts Show 
Michigan Pay Gains 

By R. J. BENNETT 

Our organizations have been mak- 
ing steady progress in Michigan. 
Despite the Taft-Hartley Act or our 
own state law, the Bonin Tripp Act, 
all new contracts that have been 
negotiated show an increase in wages 
and also show an improvement in 
working conditions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has not 
been able to stop the progress or 
extension of our union in the state 
of Michigan. All of our local unions 
have been proceeding with their or- 
ganization work, carrying out the 
policy adopted by the International 
Union. 

We have won more than 99 per 
cent of our union shop elections. 
Our state law, the Bonin Tripp Act, 
has not been able to injure us. It is 
only a nuisance. We have complied 
with the law and have won all of 
our elections on the strike vote. 

A recent decision of vital impor- 
tance to the Teamsters’ Union and 
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to the labor movement generally was 
handed down by a state circuit court 
judge, declaring a portion of the 
Bonin Tripp labor law unconstitu- 
tional. The decision upheld the 
right to strike and upheld the posi- 
tion of the Teamsters’ Union. 

Although we were not involved, 
this was the first court test on the 
statute and organized labor in Mich- 
igan has a right to hope that the 
violently anti-labor position of the 
state legislature may be corrected by 
fair-minded judicial tribunals. 

There is nothing in sight at the 
present that our locals, comprising 
the Michigan State Conference, can- 
not withstand or overcome. 


Virginia Shackled 
By Strong Law 

By THOMAS P. O’BRIEN 

In the state of Virginia we have 
five local unions which are located 
in the following cities: Two at Nor- 
folk, one of which is a general char- 
ter and one covering beer drivers; 
one at Roanoke, which is a general 
chartered local union, and two at 
Richmond, one of^which is a general 
chartered local and one which cov- 
ers warehousemen. All of these local 
unions are doing as well as can be 
expected under the conditions that 
now prevail. 

We have the anti-closed shop law 
here, which denies even the right to 
an election for the union shop, which 
the Taft-Hartley Act provides for. In 
fact, the National Labor Relations 
Board will not conduct an election 
where we have a company operating 
in interstate commerce, and further, 
the employers and the political ma- 
chine as well as members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association are con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to de- 
stroy the unions in this state by ad- 
vising their employes that they do 
not have to be members of the union 
in order to work, and further, they 
are told they are fools if they pay 
their dues. With few exceptions the 
employers are refusing to cooperate 
with the union officials. Neverthe- 
less, we are holding our own in 
membership and gaining new ones. 

In respect to West Virginia the 
situation is somewhat different. We 
have no state law and we work under 
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the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law. In this state we have four local 
unions, all of which are general 
locals and are located in Charleston, 
Wheeling, Huntington and Fair- 
mount. 

All of these locals are doing well 
and are showing an increase in their 
membership, notwithstanding some 
attacks made on them by some em- 
ployers, members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
others who are not members but fol- 
lowing in their footsteps. We have 
won several elections for the union 
shop and for the right to collective 
bargaining representatives. 

Further, we have an active cam- 
paign now going on to organize the 
unorganized in this state. This cam- 
paign we have been carrying on 
with the able assistance and co- 
operation of the International. We 
have taken into membership the 
employes of several new companies 
since this campaign has started, and 
we expect to sign up several more 
in the different sections of the state. 

Of course, many of our employers 
in each of these states, who are not 
in sympathy with either the Taft- 
Hartley Act or “the Right to Work 
Bill,” are cooperating with us. Nei- 
ther of these acts have produced the 
results that the people who were 
responsible for their passage hoped 
for. That was to destroy our unions. 
We believe they will be stronger. 


Ohio Locals Gain 
Wage Settlements 

By EDWARD F. MURPHY 

Our International Union has 
seven joint councils chartered in the 
state of Ohio, in which approxi- 
mately 70,000 members are repre- 
sented. These joint councils consist 
of 108 local unions and the agree- 
ments of these various organizations 
expire anywhere from January up 
until June 1. 

We have been able to negotiate 
agreements without one major stop- 
page of work during this period. 
While there may have been many 
requests for strike indorsements, I 
think by checking the records you 
will find that in about every instance 
we have been able to bring about a 


settlement either through negotiation 
or arbitration. 

We have been successful in get- 
ting increases in our hourly rates and 
many changes in working conditions 
which have been beneficial to our 
membership that are necessary and 
in order with the present-day cost of 
living. We are proud of our achieve- 
ments in this respect. We feel the 
high esteem which the International 
has held in the minds of the em- 
ployers we have been dealing with, 
in a great sense has been responsible 
for these accomplishments. 


'Members Educated' 
By Good Teachers 

By G. F. WEIZENECKER 

Being a newcomer to the ranks of 
International Representatives, and 
not having covered too much of the 
territory assigned to me, it is rather 
difficult to voice an opinion as to 
general conditions in this area. How- 
ever, as far as I have already gone, 
certain observations have been out- 
standing and general in this field. 
The pattern has been similar in all 
cases, which proves one outstanding 
point, and that is the education our 
members have received from compe- 
tent teachers. 

The members and officers of the 
Teamsters’ locals have been blessed 
by having had so many able and 
competent teachers in our Interna- 
tional organization. Leadership, such 
as we have had, both in the past and 
in the present, is a heritage of which 
we can justly be proud. Our leaders 
have had courage, honesty, integrity 
and foresight. 

They have established for our In- 
ternational recognition of these attri- 
butes that cannot be doubted even 
by those in opposition. They have 
gained for us a prestige which can- 
not be surpassed by any labor 
organization. 

What are some of the lessons we 
have learned from our International 
organization and its leaders? We 
have learned to understand that ours 
is an American institution, and as 
such we must be law-abiding citi- 
zens. We must strictly comply with 
all of the laws of our land and the 
International constitution. 

Our members are complying to 
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the fullest extent with all sections of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, even though 
this act is very distasteful. 

We are diligently working for the 
repeal of this act in order to relieve 
both capital and labor of its com- 
munistic contents. We are cautious 
of our decisions and determinations, 
and have a more definite attitude to- 
ward sustaining our organizations. 

We are abiding by the rules and 
laws of our International constitu- 
tion, which is our textbook. We are 
seeking guidance and advice from 
our teachers, the International of- 
ficers, because we know their teach- 
ing has proven valuable. 

Yes, we have learned our lessons 
well and are profiting by them. We 
are able to stay out of serious trouble 
and are setting an example to those 
less fortunate who have not had the 
advantages of our schooling. 

Again I say, the most outstand- 
ing observation I have made in the 
territory I have had assigned to me, 
is the benefits our officers and mem- 
bers have derived from the liberal 
education they have received from 
our International organization. 


New York State 
Contracts Renewed 

By JAMES R. RUEHL 

We have just recently completed 
the renewal of our over-the-road and 
local cartage contracts covering New 
York State. Our negotiations ex- 
tended over a two-month period and 
in spite of the many difficulties and 
obstacles which we ran into, partic- 
ularly the Taft-Hartley Act, we were 
very successful in securing a substan- 
tial wage increase and numerous 
other important gains for our mem- 
bership. 

The fact we were so successful 
was due directly to the splendid co- 
operation of the various officers and 
the individual members of all the 
local unions involved and we wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
all of our membership and the of- 
ficers in New York State Locals for 
their united support and complete 
cooperation without which we could 
not have brought about these suc- 
cessful agreements. 

With the continuance of such co- 
operation the Teamster’s Organiza- 
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tion will be able to continue to ad- 
vance the cause of our membership 
enabling them and their families to 
maintain and enjoy the high stand- 
ard of American living. 


Locals Win Raises^ 
PI us Paid Holidays 

By ALBERT DIETRICH 

The local unions have been suc- 
cessful in negotiating their agree- 
ments without becoming involved in 
work stoppages at the present time, 
with increases ranging from 10 cents 
to 15 cents per hour plus paid holi- 
days in most cases. Practically all 
of the union shop elections have 
been won by the local unions. 

Several of the local unions are 
publishing monthly and weekly bul- 
letins for the benefit of the member- 
ship in order to keep them advised 
of the conditions surrounding the 
labor movement today. 

The local unions as well as the 
joint councils have become very ac- 
tive in politics and they are urging 
the members to register so that they 
may vote in the November election. 
The officers and members are wait- 
ing patiently for information from 
the International Union as to whom 
to support. 

The local unions apparently real- 
ize the problems that confront the 
labor movement today and they are 
much more willing to cooperate with 
each other along political lines be- 
cause of the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It gives me pleasure to report on 
the unity and solidarity that exists 
in the joint councils as well as the 
local unions that are in my terri- 
tory, and also to report the sincere 
cooperation I am receiving from 
them. 


Iowa Labor Beats 
Governor Blue 

By CARL KEUL 

Iowa labor has accepted the chal- 
lenge and there has been consider- 
able progress made through an edu- 
cational program carried on by the 
organization of a policy committee 
within the labor movement of Iowa; 
the results of which were very no- 


ticeable in the primary election in the 
overwhelming defeat of Iowa’s Gov- 
ernor Blue, who, during the 1947 
state legislative session, made it his 
number one order of business to 
push the anti-labor law through both 
houses of the legislature. 

Despite the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the unscrupulous and anti-labor laws 
in Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, our organizations have not 
only been able to maintain their for- 
mer membership, with few excep- 
tions, but in many instances are or- 
ganizing new groups. 

However, this is only being done 
because of the competent and ex- 
perienced leadership in our unions 
in this area and because over a 
period of years through that type of 
leadership they have been able to 
gain the confidence and respect of a 
large majority of the employers with 
whom they have had relationship. 

It must be remembered that the 
pattern of the state laws in the 
above-mentioned area was purposely 
constructed to have exactly the re- 
verse results occur among the local 
unions. These laws, outlawing the 
union shop, have been a tremendous 
handicap, and the so-called sec- 
ondary boycott provisions contained 
therein are nothing more than strike- 
breaking instruments in the law, in- 
tended to take away any possibility, 
of conducting a successful economic 
strike. But, again, in spite of the 
motive back of the originators of 
these laws, we, as Teamsters, are 
progressing. 


Canadian Locals 
Enjoying Growth 

By A. F. MacARTHUR 

It is indeed a pleasure to have the 
opportunity of reporting to our great 
membership, through the medium of 
The International Teamster of 
conditions and activities of our 
Canadian membership. 

While Teamster Local Unions are 
to be found in the majority of the 
provinces, the major industrial areas 
are located in Ontario, Quebec, and 
British Columbia, and there we find 
the bulk of our membership. In 
British Columbia, our Locals have 
been established for many years, and 
with the war years there has been 
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considerable expansion in organiza- 
tion in the general trucking field with 
resultant increases in the wage struc- 
ture. There is also existing sounct 
responsible organization of Dairy 
Employees, Taxicab, Bakery and 
Building Material Drivers. Moving 
east from the Pacific Ocean, Alberta 
has three Locals in Calgary and one 
in Edmonton, all doing a job of or- 
ganizing despite considerable oppo- 
sition and in the light of compara- 
tively new industrial development. 
In the prairie province of Saskatche- 
wan are also found Locals of gen- 
eral drivers and dairy employees. 
The province of Manitoba, with 
Winnipeg as its capital, has two 
Local Unions of dairy employees 
and drivers. The Dairy Employees’ 
Local has been chartered for many 
years and has gone on steadily im- 
proving the conditions and increas- 
ing its membership. 

Teamster organization in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
has been of comparatively recent 
origin. The city of Toronto, 800,- 
000 population, has been made the 
focal point of organization in On- 
tario, being the industrial center of 
the province. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of Joint Council No. 52, the five 
Locals comprising it, namely Coal 
and Ice Drivers’ No. 352, Taxi 
Drivers’ No. 488, Dairy Employees’ 
No. 647, and General Drivers’ No. 
938, have organized substantial por- 
tions of their branch of the craft. 
Today, teamsters are the largest or- 
ganized group in the city, approxi- 
mately 5,000. It would appear that 
hardly a week passes without a new 
company being certified, a new 
agreement being negotiated. Of re- 
cent date. Local No. 938 won the 
bargaining rights in the largest 
transport company in the province. 
Already the agreement has been con- 
summated, 500 men involved, 500 
new teamsters and trade unionists 
to take up the torch. Impetus is 
thereby given to organization and 
augurs well for the future. Sound 
collective bargaining has been estab- 
lished with the various employer as- 
sociations in the affected industries, 
and the confidence, respect and pres- 
tige of the teamsters were never 
higher. Increases in wages and im- 
provement of conditions have been 
steadily negotiated each year. 
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In the legislative field, Canada’s 
new Labor Act, effective September 
1, 1948, will be awaited with inter- 
est for its effect on organization. 
While it cannot be considered an- 
other “Taft-Hartley Act,” for even 
its odor has permeated our shores, 
it does provide for some startling 
new developments in the field of 
labor relations such as decertifica- 
tion of Locals for certain causes. 

In the province of Quebec, the 
metropolis of Montreal, the center 
of French-speaking Canada, organi- 
zation has recently been started 
amongst drivers and dairy em- 
ployees. General drivers Local No. 
106, with a miscellaneous charter, 
is active in this great seaport. De- 
spite many adverse factors such as 
provincial legislation and language, 
our people are finding that the only 
way to a greater and fuller measure 
of living is through the Trade Union 
movement as reflected by the team- 
sters. 

Reaching the Atlantic, in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, known as the Maritimes, 
a desire for organization is mani- 
fest, the result of the advantages as 
gained in Ontario and Quebec slowly 
travelling across the country. Local 
Unions are expected to be estab- 
lished there in the not too distant 
future. 

In summation, Canadian members 
report the highest membership in 
their history, with the ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities that go with such 
being recognized in their communi- 
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ties as good, sound Trade Unionists 
and having one common goal, com- 
plete organization of their branch of 
the craft, and proud to be brothers in 
our great International Union under 
the guidance of our International 
President, Daniel J. Tobin. 

Wisconsin Locals 
Win Contract Aims 

By W. D. HANCOCK 
General Organizer, Wisconsin 

Here in Wisconsin we have a state 
organization, formed in 1936, with 
which a majority of the local unions 
have been affiliated, on a voluntary 
basis from the very beginning. 

The organization fully justifies its 
existence by bringing about a better 
understanding of our problems and 
providing a cohesive agency through 
which the efforts of the widely scat- 
tered units throughout the state can 
be united and thus given more force. 
Furthermore, the state organization 
tends to promote a closer relation- 
ship between the various unions. 

The strength of this organization 
has enabled us to gain many uniform 
contracts throughout the state which 
have been of material benefit to all 
of our locals. We have also been 
successful in developing statewide 
contracts for petroleum transporta- 
tion drivers,, condensary, evaporated 
and powdered milk plants, processed 
cheese plants and state milk tank 
haulers. 

It is our aim to procure contracts 
with many more industries such as 
dump truck operators, wholesale 
fruit and grocery houses, wholesale 
and retail bakery drivers and other 
industry. 

We have great hopes of being able 
to establish statewide statistical and 
public relations departments from 
which our local unions will be able 
to receive invaluable information in 
negotiating contracts toward uni- 
formity and improved working con- 
ditions. Our present International 
Statistical Department, due to its 
nationwide scope, can in many re- 
spects be of inestimable value to us. 
This has been proven many times. 


(Additional reports from general 
organizers will be printed in future 
issues of The Teamster.) 
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NATIONAL ROAD- 
Highway of History 


Linking East Coast with Midwest, 
V. S. 40 One of ISation^s Busiest 



In 1911, U. S. 40 was a sea of mud, as 
motorist in top photo has learned. To- 
day, the broad, dual highway (center) is 
a vital artery in the great eastern indus- 
trial system. A century ago, when the 
highway was the Cumberland Pike, traffic 
was confined to horse-drawn carriages 
(lower right). The thoroughfare even 
then was an important link between the 
East and the “Near West.” — Photos by 
Public Roads Administration. 



1 HE NATIONAL ROAD, U. S. 
40, is one of the country’s busiest 
and most famous highways. Begin- 
ning at two terminals, Washington 
and Baltimore, it extends through 
Western Maryland into busy indus- 
trial Southwest Pennsylvania, and 
cuts through the middle of Ohio and 
Indiana before it bends southward 
ending at St. Louis. The old Na- 
tional Road proper began at Cum- 
berland, Md., but U. S. 40 is gen- 
erally regarded now as going from 
the East Coast to St. Louis. 

U. S. 40 serves one of the richest 
industrial and agricultural sections 
of the nation, reaching from the 


Eastern Seaboard into the heart of 
America. While the road is a heavy 
vacation route for cross-country 
travelers, it is also a great commer- 
cial highway. Merchandise of all 
types is shipped criss-cross the coun- 
try on this route. 

Truckers who travel this highway 
know the country, its products and 
its people. But few may be familiar 
with the important part this road 
has played in building America. 
And in the building none played a 


more important role than the teams- 
ters — forerunners of today’s trans- 
continental and interstate truckers. 

The teamster with his heavy duty 
Conestoga wagon and six-horse team 
was freight hauler between East 
and the then West. He had com- 
petition in canals and waterways, 
but he filled role that was necessary 
to get the goods moving and deliver- 
ing merchandise of every description. 
The West was being settled in a 
great wave of migration and the 
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National Road was crowded with 
families from the Old World and 
from the Eastern Seaboard looking 
for a new start in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois or even in areas beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Trade and the exchange of goods 
were necessary to the growth of the 
new country beyond the Allegheny 
mountains. The West needed manu- 
factured goods and as it developed 
its own industry and agriculture 
wanted to trade with the populous 
cities of the Atlantic Coast. Teams- 
ters provided the transport services. 
They brought firearms, utensils, ma- 
chinery, building materials, tools, 
household goods, harness and a hun- 
dred other items to the fast ex- 
pending West. They carried to- 
bacco, agricultural and other items 
eastward. Trade literally followed 
the flag then as now. 

All of this activity a 100 years 
ago followed a colorful history which 
had brought the progress of the 
National Road from a point which 
had began nearly a century earlier. 
In 1753 a young major was sent 
out to survey lands in the West for 
the American Colonies. He was 
destined to play an even greater part 
than that of surveyor in the future 
of this new country — his name was 
George Washington. 

Braddock Defeated 

Major General Edward Braddock, 
from His Majesty’s Coldstream 
Guards, headed one of the largest 
and most spectacular efforts to sub- 
due the West and drive out the 
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French which were trying to lay 
claim to land beyond the mountains. 
He was defeated in one of the worst 
disasters ever to befall a British 
general. But the traces of Brad- 
dock’s pafty can still be seen in 
some of the shaded woodlands of 
Western Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania near the relocated highway. 

But the teamsters of 100 and 125 
years ago were more interested in 
doing a job than they were in study- 
ing or even hearing much about a 
colorful past. Teamsters were a 
hardy lot. They followed closely on 
the trail of the surveyor and the 
roadbuilder, for on the work of these 
energetic teamsters rested much of 
the success of settlement, commerce 
and trade. 

^Sharpshooters^ 

Teamsters were usually of two 
types, the “regulars” and the “sharp- 
shooters.” The regulars were year 
around operators who made freight 
hauling their profession^ They had 
definite routes and schedules while 
the sharpshooters, usually farmers, 
tried to cash in on high rates in rush 
seasons. The farmers usually used 
a lighter wagon and hence carried 
less cargo and could often make 
greater speed. 

Wagons used by the early teams- 
ters were the Conestoga type with 
heavy beds, a bowed bottom (lower 
in the middle than at the ends) and 
covered with canvas. These were the 
vehicles later to be glorified in song, 
story and the motion picture as the 
colorful “covered wagons.” Clean 


white canvas and gaily painted wag- 
ons made a striking sight in those 
early days. But with the unim- 
proved roads of the day and with 
constant usage, the wagons did not 
remain clean long. Repaint jobs 
usually meant that bright coats gave 
way to a more somber color, usually 
brown, something that did not show 
the dirt or results of sun and wear 
as much as the fancy colors. 

Six^Horse Teams 

The Conestogas usually had four 
inch wheel rims which did not cut 
into the roads, making deep ruts in 
the same way the narrow-rimmed 
wheels of the sharpshooters wagons 
did. As a result the regulars were 
able to get better toll rates than 
the farmers in their narrow-rimmed 
wheeled wagons. Teamsters car- 
ried their own tarpots and did their 
own lubricating on stops en route. 

Usually the Conestoga team was 
composed of six horses. The first 
span were known as the “leaders;” 
the middle pair as the “middle lead- 
ers” and the rear span as the “wheel- 
horses.” The driver rode on a sad- 
dle on the near or left wheelhorse. 
But drivers more often than not 
walked instead of rode. 

Sometimes the drivers would 
place bells on the framework fast- 
ened to the hames. Sometimes as 
many as five bells were used, with 
the center one larger than the others. 
By no means all drivers had the 
time or inclination to have bells, but 
the teams of those who did lent a 
pleasant note of tinkling bells as 
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they traveled east and west across 
the oldtime highway. If a driver 
got stuck and had to be helped out, 
it became the custom to reward the 
helper by giving him the set of 
tinkle bells. 

The rough-hewn breed of men 
who drove the six-horse teams took 
remarkably good care of their ani- 
mals. While there were some excep- 
tions, most teamsters realized that 
a good team, well cared for and 
healthy was an assurance of a decent 
livelihood! Consequently they han- 
dled their teams with great care. 

Drivers in the old days soon dis- 
covered and patronized inns where 
the food was good and proper pro- 
visions were available for the team. 
Inns and taverns of this bygone day 
were the forerunners of neon-lighted 
“truck havens” of today. Some of 
the modern roadhouses are on sites 
formerly occupied by inns which 
served teamsters of a hundred years 
ago. 

Teamsters usually carried their 
own bedrolls and slept on the floor 
of the inn. Manufacturing bed rolls 
was a considerable business in itself. 
Drivers had to be up before dawn 
because they had to feed and harness 
the horses and eat their own hearty 
breakfast before they could depart 
on another long day of freighting. 

12^000-Pound Haul 

These great wagons weYe literally 
freight cars on the highway. Some 
carried as much as 8,000 or 9,000 
pounds and one is reported as hav- 
ing carried 12,000 pounds. The 
demand for teamsters for hauling 
services was tremendous and the 
more goods that could be safely and 
surely carried, the more profit there 
was to the individual operator or 
transport company. 

Speed varied with the seasons, 
the conditions, of the road, the 
load and other factors. One driver 
reported, over a century ago, that it 
took about 15 days to go from 
Wheeling to Baltimore. Later a 
transportation company was able to 
cut the travel down to eight days 
with two-ton loads. 
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Various commodities were some- 
times given special handling. For 
example a line specializing in carry- 
ing oysters from the seaboard to the- 
West was put in operation. This 
was a “high speed” line inaugurated 
to fill a strong demand for Eastern 
bivalves. And tobacco played an 
important part in early commercial 
hauling with heavy shipments com- 
ing particularly from Ohio. The 
supply of tobacco from the South 
was not enough to meet the nation’s 
needs. Settlers going into the Ohio 
country had planted tobacco for 
their own use, but soon began cul- 
tivating it for market. Soon Ohio 
became an important tobacco grow- 
ing section and Ohions developed a 
lucrative trade. 

Origin of ‘Stogie^ 

An interesting sidelight on the to- 
bacco hauling business is found in 
the probable origin of the word 
“stogie.” The story of the origin 
of this word is that one George Black 
operated a small tobacco shop and 
cigar store in Washington, Pa. As 
the story goes Black wanted to make 
a good cheap cigar. He may have 
thought up the idea of the stogie 
himself or, as has been suggested, 
he probably got the idea from the 
teamsters who used to pull twists of 
tobacco from their cargos and make 
their own smokes. At any rate, 
Black did develop a long slender 
cigar-type smoke selling for three 
for a cent. The teamsters who were 
heavy customers christened these 
“Conestogas” after their wagons 
and the new cigar soon became 
known as “Stogas,” for short and 
later as simply “stogies.” 

Whether it was hauling tobacco 
or machinery or household goods or 
cutlery, the teamsters played an im- 
portant part in the early expansion 
of the Continent. And today as 
truckers roll over U. S. 40 with 
their fast cargoes of interstate freight 
they can know that they are follow- 
ing in a colorful tradition of hardy 
men who wielded whip and rein 
with skill and daring in helping to 
build a nation. 


Output of Truck 
Trailers Increases 

Production of truck trailers dur- 
ing June, 1948, showed an increase 
of 10 per cent over May production 
and a gain of 14 per cent over the 
output of June, 1947, according to 
the Department of Commerce’s lat- 
est report. 

A total of* 4,047 truck trailer 
units was produced in June, the re- 
port stated. In May, 3,688 units 
were completed, and in June, 1947, 
3,544 left the assembly lines. 

During the month, shipments of 
truck trailers totaled 4,113 units 
with a value of $12,100,000,000. 

Total number of vans produced 
during June was 2,144. Of these, 
208 were insulated and refrigerated; 
67 were furniture; 1,741 were of 
other closed-top types; and 128 
were open-top units. 

Tank trailer output totaled 258, 
with 225 of these designed for pe- 
troleum transportation and 33 for 
other uses. 

Of the 355 pole and logging trail- 
ers completed, 192 were single-axle 
jobs and 163 tandem-axle. 


Driver's Overtime 
Status Is Defined 

A bulletin explaining the exemp- 
tion from maximum hours provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act “for certain employes of mo- 
tor carriers” has been issued by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor. 

Citing ICC definitions for driv- 
ers, drivers’ helpers, loaders and 
mechanics, the bulletin states that 
these employes who are engaged in 
work “directly affecting” the safety 
of operation are exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Law “in all work-weeks 
when employed at such job” by a 
common or contract carrier in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or by a 
private carrier engaged in transpor- 
tation of property, according to the 
Labor Department. 
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^^WITH US 


Proper Exit 

“What happened after you were thrown 
out of the side exit of the movie on your 
face?” 

“I told the fellow I belonged to a very 
important family.” 

“And then?” 

“He begged my pardon, asked me in 
again and threw me out of the front 
door.” 

★ 

Unsuited to Gambling 

There was a young lady named Carole, 
Who loved to play cards for apparel. 
But her opponent’s straight flush 
Made the little girl blush. 

And Carole went home in a barrel. 

★ 

Never Eat Lobster! 

“Just think of it!” exclaimed the roman- 
tic young newlywed, “a few words mum- 
bled over your head and you’re married.” 
“Yes,” agreed the old cynic, “and a few 
words mumbled in your sleep and you’re 
divorced.” 

★ 

Modern Eve 

She: “I’m getting so thin you can count 
my ribs.” 

He: “Gee, thanks!” 

★ 

The Natural Result 

Huckinmire: “Terribly sorry you bur- 
ied your wife yesterday.” 

Vandercleave: “Had to — dead you 

know.” 

★ 

Rude Awakening 

“Well, Doc, was my operation a suc- 
cess?” 

“Sorry, old man. I’m Saint Peter.” 

★ 

Small Worry 

A man on trial for his life was being 
examined by a group of alienists. Sud- 
denly one doctor jumped up and shouted 
at him: “Quick, how many feet has a 
centipede?” 

The man came back in a dry voice: 
“Good gosh, is that all you have to 
worry about?” 

★ 

Had ’Em Spellbound 

Little sister was entertaining the visi- 
tors until her mother was ready. One of 
the ladies remarked to the other with a 
significant look, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y,” 
spelling the word. 

Answered the child: “Neither are you, 
you old w-i-t-c-h.” 
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Repressed Opinion 

“Now,” she asked, “is there any man 
in the audience who would let his wife be 
slandered and say nothing? If so, stand 
up.” 

A meek little man rose to his feet. The 
lecturer glared at him. “Do you mean 
to say you would let your wife be slan- 
dered and say nothing?” she cried. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I 
thought you said slaughtered.” 

★ 

Quite an Order 

It may not satisfy the mathematicians, 
but the married couple with nine children 
is ample proof that one and one make 
eleven. 

★ 

Two-faced Clock 

Husband: “I thought I asked you not 
to tell my wife what time I came in last 
night, Mandy.” 

Cook: “I didn’t Massa Jim. Ah jus’ 
said that ah was too busy getting break- 
fast to notice de clock.” 

★ 

Personal Privilege 

“O Doctor,” said the young lady, “will 
the scar show?” 

“That, madam,” said the doctor, “is 
entirely up to you.” 

★ 

Alcofects of Effcoliol 

A priest saw one of his parishioners 
hanging drunkenly on a lamp post. 

“For shame, young man. What’s got- 
ten into you?” 

“Three Fathers, Feather.” 

★ 

Sbe Out-Gassed Him 

While driving through a desolate part 
of the country the old pot sputtered and 
stopped. 

He: “Gee, whadda yuh know!” 

She: “Oh yeah?” (Pulling out a flask.) 
He: “Ha, ha, and what have we got 
here?” 

She: “Gas.” 

★ 

Feline His Oats 

“Heard you were moving the piano, so 
I came over to help.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve already carried it up- 
stairs.” 

“All alone?” 

“Nope, harnessed the cat to it and 
drug it up.” 

“You mean your cat hauled that piano 
up two flights of stairs? How could a 
cat pull a heavy piano?” 

“Used a whip.” 


Teamster Rescues 
Women After Crash 

Two women motorists whose car 
overturned in a ditch near the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania line on June 24 were 
rescued by a passing Teamster — 
Joseph DeCarbo of Local No. 261 
of New Castle, Pa. 

Mr. DeCarbo assisted the women 
through a window of the car and 
then righted the automobile and got 
it back on the road. 

They did not forget the man who 
had helped them. They wrote warm 
letters of appreciation to the Nor- 
walk Truck Lines of New Castle, 
employers of Mr. DeCarbo, and to 
the driver himself. 

“Two women in such a predica- 
ment are definitely lost without the 
assistance of other travelers on the 
road,” they wrote the company. 
“We feel that his actions not only' 
reflect his kindliness and manliness 
but prove that a person of such 
calibre can only be a great asset to 
any corporation. You are fortunate 
in having this man in your employ.” 

President Alfred J. Marcaro, of 
Local No. 261, said that Mr. De- 
Carbo is a member of long standing 
in the local and exemplifies the type 
of membership that it holds. 


Interest Growing 
In Health Coverage 

Noting that approximately 3,000,- 
000 workers are covered in health 
and welfare contracts, the August 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor 
gives reasons for the increased at- 
tention on such bargaining plans. 

Recent decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, says the 
Bulletin, ruled that pensions, group 
health and accident insurance are 
proper subjects for bargaining. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the number of workers 
covered by various types of health- 
benefit plans negotiated through 
unions more than doubled between 
1945 and 1947, rising from around 
600,000 to 1,250,000. 
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Rail Bird Season Offers Sport for Hunters 


T HE TEAMSTER’S lesson for this 
month is that there are rail birds and 
rail birds. 

Contrary to a widely-held view, the 
rail bird is not a person who watches the 
bangtails run, nor is he a gent who rides 
the railroads’ rods for free. The rail 
bird, in short, is a genuine bird which, 
about 200 years ago, received the fancy 
name Porzana Carolina from the eminent 
Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus. There are 
many species of rail birds, but Porzana 
Carolina, better known as the sora rail, is 
the kind best known to hunters. 

Hunting the elusive rail bird is a sport 
which has offered instruction and pleas- 
ure to generations of hunters living in the 
comparatively narrow eastern land belt 
inhabited by the sora. The technique of 
rail bird hunting hasn’t changed in a 
hundred years. A description of a hunt 
in the 1880’s, as given by Witmer Stone 
in his Bird Studies of Cape Mhy, might 
well describe a present-day hunting scene. 

“Hunters were pushed in flat-bottonied 
boats among the rank growth of wild 
rice and as the birds flushed in their 
heavy, labored flight they formed an easy 
mark,” he relates. “High tides were a 
necessity for good rail shooting, as other- 
wise it was not possible to reach their 
feeding grounds in the shallower parts of 
the marsh. Sporting journals published 
a schedule of tides for the autumn to aid 
the gunners in planning their trips, but 
even so, exceptional tides . . . were nec- 
essary and when there were none it was 
regarded as a poor rail year.” 

In the photograph accompanying this 
story (taken in 1947), all the elements in 
Stone’s early-day description are dupli- 
cated. The scene is near the mouth of 
Maryland’s Patuxent River, which flows 
into Chesapeake Bay. Pushed by an at- 
tendant holding a 20-foot pole, the skiff 
nudges through the marine growth along 
the shore as the hunter takes aim with a 
.410 shotgun. Loud and sudden noises 
do not disconcert rail birds; they do not 
flush until the skiff is practically on top 
of them. 

The sora is a tiny but tasty game bird. 
In the view of one robust hunter, it takes 
five of them to make a meal. Why the 


With this issue, THE TEAMSTER in- 
augurates a monthly feature which will 
he of interest to sportsmen members. 


rail bird is as delicious as it is, is ex- 
plained in a bulletin of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. “During the late sum- 
mer and early fall,” it states, “when the 
seeds of the wild rice, wild oats, and 
other aquatic plants are ripening and 
falling, the soras desert their breeding 
grounds and gather in great multitudes 
on the more open marshes, or the rice- 
covered borders of the lakes and streams, 
where they feast and fatten on their fa- 
vorite food.” 

Open season is from September 1 to 
October 7. While this is a fact of small 
significance in a month that also includes 
Labor Day and the third anniversary of 
the signing of the Japanese surrender, the 
date is an important one for rail bird 
hunters. 

Despite the tremendous kills made an- 
nually, the sora rail, a truly prolific bird, 
shows no sign of approaching extinction. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service, however, 


noting a decrease in their numbers early 
this year, recommended that the open 
season should not exceed 60 days, and 
reduced the bag limit from 25 to 20 
birds a day. 

Reading about the subject, however, is 
a pretty pallid substitute for the excite- 
ment of the real thing. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, limber up your .410 and go rail 
hunting this season! 



THE HUNTED. This is the rail bird. 



THE HUNTER. On Maryland’s Patuxent River a hunter takes aim at a rail bird 
as the pusher marks the kill. Pusher uses 20-foot pole to guide skiff. 
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LLPE Action Gets 
Results at Polls 

{Continued from page 18) 

Blue 40 per cent. Labor and liberal 
agriculture working together had 
cast 95,000 more ballots than had 
been predicted. Some observers 
point to the serious error of 15 per 
cent in the forecast by the Iowa 
poll as one of the worst polling mis- 
takes made since the old Literary 
Digest forecast the election of Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1936. This may 
be an indication of hidden strength, 
say some political observers who 
have studied the Iowa situation. 

In Louisiana, labor went along 
with Earl K. Long, Democrat, elect- 
ed to the governorship last spring. 
The state had on its books some 
anti-labor laws which trade union- 
ists wanted to see repealed. These 
laws were repealed as of July 28. 
Only one anti-labor state Senator 
and one anti-labor state assembly 
man survived the long sweep. Labor 
and progressives have a big task 
ahead if they elect friendly candi- 
dates to office, particularly in the 
United States Senate, reports Mr. 
Keenan. One-third of the members 
of the Senate, 32, are up for elec- 
tion and every seat in the House 
of Representatives is subject to elec- 
tion this year. 

Attention on Senate 

In the Senate, not one Republi- 
can candidate can be endorsed by 
labor, reports the LLPE. They are 
all unfriendly to organized labor, the 
league believes and in the House 9 
out of 10 Republican candidates 
are regarded as unfriendly. 

The Senate races are getting major 
attention from labor and here are 
some of the principal contests: 

In New Mexico, Clinton Ander- 
son, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is running against Pat Hurley, 
Hoover cabinet member and not a 
friend of labor. 

In Montana Senator James E. 
Murray, Democrat, one of labor’s 
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strongest friends is pitted against 
Tom Davis, Republican. 

In Colorado, Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, Democrat, a strong trade 
union man, is running against the 
Republican opponent to be selected 
in the September 14 primary. 

In Wyoming, Senator Edward V. 
Robertson, Republican, regarded as 
100 per cent anti-labor, faces Gov- 
ernor Lester C. Hunt, supported by 
labor. 

Neely Endorsed 

. In West Virginia, former Senator 
Matthew Neely, a good vote-getter, 
and always a strong union man as 
Representative, Governor and Sena- 
tor, is. being backed by labor to un- 
seat Senator Chapman Revercomb, 
anti-labor Republican. 

In Oklahoma, labor, is backing 
Governor Robert Kerr for the Sen- 
ate over Ross Rizley, Republican 
with a bad labor record in the 
House. 

In Kentucky, Senator Alben 
Barkley’s help in putting across 
Virgil Chapman, Democrat, to de- 
feat Senator John S. Cooper, Re- 
publican is sought. 

In Illinois a complex situation 
exists with labor backing Professor 
Paul Douglas, Democrat, over C. 
Wayland Brooks, anti-labor Repub- 
lican, incumbent Senator. The 
Wallace party is also running a can- 
didate in Illinois, Curtis McCullough 
and if he polls enough votes in the 
heavy Chicago area, chances for de- 
feating Senator Brooks will be re- 
duced. 

In Minnesota voters are witness- 
ing a hot contest with labor backing 
Mayor Hubert H. Humphreys, 
Democrat, over Senator Joseph H. 
Ball, Republican. Ball is strongly 
anti-labor and in the regular sessions 
sponsored a bill which would go 
far toward wrecking the Fair Labor 
Standards (wage-hour) law. 

In Delaware, labor would like to 
unseat Senator C. Douglas Buck, 
Republican, who has an anti-labor 
record. As this issue of The 
Teamster goes to press, the Demo- 
crats had not named their candidate. 


but prospects pointed to the strong 
possibility that former Senator 
James M. Tunnell would be the can- 
didate. 

In Idaho, labor is supporting 
Judge Bert Miller, Democrat of the 
state’s Supreme Court, over Senator 
Henry C. Dworshak, anti-labor Re- 
publican, who seeks reelection. In 
this state Compton White, Dem- 
ocrat, is making a political comeback 
against an anti-labor candidate for 
Congress. 

“All the way down the line, labor 
is making itself a strong fact in 
1948’s election,’^ reports Mr. Kee- 
nan. “Our big job is to see that 
labor actually gets out and votes. 
There is a big job to do from now 
until November 2. We must not — 
we cannot — let our efforts lag. We 
have to keep pitching. If we do, 
we will win, but we’ve all got to re- 
member that the only ballots that 
count are those which get into the 
ballot box on November 2.” 


All-Weather Grease 
Is Sought by Army 

A dozen 2 Vi -ton Army trucks 
rolled away from the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground in Maryland during 
the first week of August on “Opera- 
tion Greaseball,” a practical experi- 
ence which was expected to reap 
valuable data for civilian as well as 
military trucking operations. 

During the 20,000-mile trek, the 
Army convoy will travel through the 
blistering heat of California deserts 
and the bitter cold of Alaskan win- 
ters before ending next spring. 

New automotive greases devel- 
oped by the Army’s Ordnance De- 
partment and the petroleum indus- 
try will be tested during the rugged 
journey. With the six new greases, 
the Army hopes to eliminate the 30- 
hour grease change delay so vehicles 
can be air-transported as fast as the 
crankcases can be drained. 

If commercialized, such greases 
would prove a boon to trucking and 
motoring in year-around travel in 
northern states. 
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the brake pedal is said to become as easy 
as the action of the foot on the accel- 
erator. 

Installation of the device, complete to 
necessary bleeding of the hydraulic sys- 
tem, is easily accomplished in 30 to 45 
minutes, with only a wrench required. It 
is available for all makes of passenger 
cars and Vi, Va and 1-ton trucks. 

★ 

New Road Stabilizer Said 
To Reduce Sway on Turns 

A “load stabilizer,” situated diagonally 
between the frame and the third axle, is 
reported to keep the weight over the 
wheels and to reduce sway. The stabi- 
lizer also is said to allow higher speed on 
turns with better control and greater 
safety. Better weight distribution on 
turns, says the manufacturer, gives longer 
tire wear and reduces strain on the truck 
frame. 


The stabilizer consists of two steel ball- 
type knuckles padded internally with vul- 
canized rubber for extra shock absorp- 
tion. The knuckles are linked together 
and held rigid by a length of cold-rolled 
steel tubing. The knuckle extensions and 
ends of the tubing are threaded for easy 
adjustment when installing. 


733-lb. Tailgate Has 
Ton Lifting Capacity 

A new tailgate that weighs 733 pounds 
and has a one-ton lifting capacity has 
been placed on the market. It is easily 


Convenient Compartment 
Lock Has Many Uses 


T. 
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★ 

Aluminum Air Horns 
Developed for Trucks 


A new cast aluminum air horn for use 
on trucks and buses has been introduced. 

The horn, designed to operate with 
regular air brake pressure or any avail- 
able air pressure from 40 to 150 psi, 
gives a sharp, clear and arresting signal 
with an abundance of power. Maker 
states the horn will operate over extended 
periods with little or no maintenance. 
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and simply installed and, according to the 
manufacturer, is guaranteed to perform 
smoothly and efficiently. 

The picture below shows the tailgate 
mounted on a Chevrolet truck. The posts, 
support rails on the gate platform, and 
the rear extension, are features which 
have been added to make the gate adapta- 
ble to the handling of large truck tires 
with wheels. 


The tailgate fits any truck body or 
semi-trailer body and is said to be easily 
installed. Its weight of 733 pounds in- 
cludes all mounting accessories. 


★ 

Ratchet Wrench Made to 
Reach Inaccessible Spots 

A new open-end ratchet wrench, de- 
signed for use on pipe, conduit, cable, 
and rod fittings where an ordinary ratchet 
cannot be used, is in production. The 
ratchet heads operate on a 7 Vi -degree 
arc or less, which makes it ideal for 
restricted areas. 


A new compartment lock has been 
developed for use on small doors, bag- 
gage compartments, motor, oil can com- 
partments and tool boxes. It can be at- 
tached by screws, rivets or welding. 

Locks have a 3-in. overall case length, 
1-in. case width and case thickness 
with a %6 in. square hole for handle. 
Finish is plain. 

★ 


Large Transmission Made 
For Heavy Dufy Trucks 

A new, extra-large transmission, de- 
signed primarily for heavy duty trucks 
which receive extremely heavy punish- 
ment, is now in production. 

The transmission provides the same 
gear ratios as an earlier model, but has 
greater capacity. Oversize bearings have 
been provided to insure long service un- 
der conditions such as are encountered 
in West Coast hauling where continuous 
operation through gears is to be expected. 


gear ratios in the five forward 
are: Fifth, .744:1; fourth, 1.00:1; 
third, 1.76:1; second, 3.27:1; first, 6.54:1. 
The standard gear ratio in reverse is 
6.49:1, with an optional ratio of 5.06:1. 

Four studs with nuts and lock washers 
are furnished in the rear of the case for 
an additional support. If a brake is to be 
used at this point, the brake bracker 
should be attached to a support of this 
kind instead of the transmission case. 

The model incorporates a trough and 
sump so located that it will collect and 
hold foreign matter. A cleanout plate is 
the bottom of this sump. This is said to 
insure a much better job of draining and 
cleaning than the conventional drain plug. 

★ 


New Brake Control Said 
To Increase Road Safety 

Designed to increase driving safety by 
providing extra braking power, a new 
hydraulic brake control is said to assure 
equal and simultaneous application of 
braking pressure to all four wheels. 

The device is reported to almost double 
braking pressure with less physical effort 
on the part of the driver. Foot action on 


The wrench is available with ratchet 
heads, sockets, and accessories which may 
be bought separately or in sets in practi- 
cally all sizes. An adapter also makes 
it pi)ssible to use standard sockets with 
the wrench. 



Crisis in Education 
Confronts America 

{Continued from page 15) 
to teaching and little or no time they 
can call their own. In too many 
communities the teacher’s entire life 
is regulated by the wills and whims 
of a board of education. The 
morale, church preferences, and 
even their attire are too often sub- 
ject to the dictates of a school board. 

In many communities, large cities 
included, teachers are too often con- 
sidered mere cogs in a vast educa- 
tional machine. They are not made 
integral parts of the planning and 
scheduling of the courses or class 
work. 

Moreover, teaching has lost stand- 
ing as a calling, say many instruc- 
tors. They feel that teachers are 
regarded as about the bottom of 
the social scale. This attitude con- 
tributes to low morale. 

"^Baby Boom^ Problem 

Another and growing problem 
which adds to the burden , of teach- 
ers is the sharp increase in number 
of pupils. The wartime “baby boom” 
is beginning this year to make itself 
felt in the school systems of the na- 
tion. 

The school population was 23.5 
million nine years ago and then 
began declining until 1945 when it 
showed an upward trend. Since that 



time the curve of school population 
has been moving upward. By 1950, 
estimates indicate, elementary 
schools will have another two mil- 
lion pupils. In the five year period 
after Pearl Harbor 1 3 million babies 
were born. By 1949, says the U. S. 
Office of Education, nearly two mil- 
lion children will enter our schools, 
a half million more than entered in 
1945. 

For the next five years we will 
need to add 600,000 teachers to 
the present number. 

We need about 120,000 a year 
and we are preparing less than half 
that number a year at the present 
rate. 

What are the answers to these 
many problems? More money? Only 
in part. Better salaries, of course, 
are necessary to attract and hold 
good teachers. Better teacher train- 
ing is needed. As one observer puts 
it, “We are spending more money 
on training a man how to raise hogs 
on a farm than we are in training 
young people to teach our chil- 
dren.” 

More attention to tenure and 
retirement must be given. Greater 
participation in school planning is 
necessary as are freedom to teach 
and freedom from meddling in per- 
sonal affairs. 

Better education facilities includ- 
ing buildings, facilities, texts and 
equipment. 

The Federal aid to education leg- 
islation failed in both the regular 
and special session despite strong 
endorsements from educators and 
from labor. 

Big Job Ahead 

But improvement in our educa- 
tional system will require the com- 
bined efforts of all. The nation 
through the excellent efforts of the 
past few years is at last making some 
headway in arresting the crises, but 
a big job is still ahead. America 
must realize that its children are its 
greatest resource and their education 
is essential to the continued welfare 
of the nation and the preservation of 
our democracy. 


Science 

Individual driving habits cause more 
mileage variation in the amount of gaso- 
line used than any other factor if the 
car is functioning properly. 


“Cold” rubber is a synthetic Buna-S 
rubber made at a subfreezing tempera- 
ture. It is claimed far superior to natural 
rubber for automobile tire treads. 


The principal diet of the Masai people, 
who live west of Nairobi, Kenya, Africa, 
is blood and milk obtained from their 
great herds of cattle; the blood is drawn 
from the neck of an animal once every 
40 days. 


Frozen meat should be thawed slowly, 
then cooked immediately. 


Although cattle raising is one of Mexi- 
co’s principal industries, there are few 
dairy farms as such in the country. 


The insecticide DDT, on a pound-for- 
pound basis, is claimed to be 100 times 
more toxic on the Japanese beetle larvae 
than lead arsenate. 


Waste yeast in the beer-brewing indus- 
try can be transformed into valuable feed 
to prevent rickets in poultry by treatment 
with ultraviolet rays. 


Racing boats, with hydrofoils under 
their hulls that lift them well out of the 
water when traveling fast, are capable 
of great speed. The hydrofoils are wing- 
like parts that project downward and 
backward. 


Male fiddler crabs have one claw much 
larger than the other; females have claws 
of about equal size. 


Canny coyotes in Western states snatch 
an occasional hen or newborn calf, but 
their usual food consists of destructive 
mice, rabbits and similar animals. 


Helicopters will play an important part 
in future air-sea rescue operations by 
Britain’s Royal Air Force. Special air- 
craft are being developed for the pur- 
pose. 


A new and more economical acid-con- 
version process for making sugar from 
cottonseed hulls, peanut shells, ground 
cornstalks, wood flour and other cellu- 
losic materials may result in commercial 
sugar from these wastes some day. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
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14 — Federal Works Agency. 
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25 — Public Roads Administration. 
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WEAR JEWELRY ONLY A TEAMSTER MAY 
OWN; LET YOUR BROTHERHOOD AFFILIATION 
BE A CONSTANT SOURCE OF PRIDE TO YOU. 


Gold Plated Buttons (Sterling) . . $.50 

14-K Solid Gold Buttons 2.50 

Watch Charms 2.00 

Union Service Sign 35 




All members should have copies of the Interna- 
tional Constitution and Laws. Copies, 10c each 


All orders should he sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


JOHN F. ENGUSH, General Secretary-Treasurer 


222 East Michigan Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 




Millions of children are returning to school this month . . . 
youngsters with fresh-scrvibbed faces and eyes wide with the prospect 
of new experiences. As they hurry to and from school, our children 
don’t think of the danger they, face each time they cross the street. 
They don’t realize that 2,100 like them, between 
5 and 14 years old, were killed by motor vehicles 
last year. Another 117,000 were injured . . . 
some permanently! 

Teamsters are proud of their past safety rec- 
ords. But precautions must be redoubled. Last 
year’s tragic figures must be reduced. Do your 
part. Be extra careful throughout the year . . . 
like they ivere all your youngsters. 


